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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
eo - 


HE crisis in the Near East still gives ground for 
anxiety. Though we cannot believe that Austria- 
Hungary will persist in preventing the assembly of a Con- 
ference by demanding the exclusion from discussion of the 
breaches that have been made by her in the public law of 
Europe, it is clear that there is a considerable amount of 
friction, and that for the moment, at any rate, the negotia- 
tions hang fire. But Austria-Hungary is not the only obstacle. 
It is plain that the Bulgarians are proving anything but 
reasonable. For a telegram from the Sofia corre- 
spondent of the Times in Friday's issue, recounting an inter- 
view with M. Malinoff, the Bulgarian Premier, shows that 
the present mood of the rulers of Bulgaria is governed by 
an astonishing cynicism. The real crux, we are told, is the 
problem of the Eastern Rumelian tribute. The proclamation 
of Bulgarian independence, declared the Premier, implied 
cessation of the tribute. The tribute would be paid till the 
day of the proclamation, and not for a single day after. The 
Premier went on to point out that, though Bulgaria objected 
to pay the tribute as a matter of principle, “the monetary 
aspect of the case was not a matter of indifference.” 

If the Eastern Rumelia in “ teibate had simply been a token 
of dependence, there might, from the Bulgarian point of view, 
have been a good deal to be said for the refusal to pay. But 
remember the Eastern Rumelian tribute does not go to the 
Sultan or to Turkey, but to the bondholders, and helps to pay 
the Turkish National Debt. From a financial point of view, 
indeed, the tribute may be described as the proportionate con- 
tribution to paying off the Debt of Turkey which it was agreed 
that Eastern Rumelia should pay when that province became 
autonomous. If one of the provinces of the Austrian Empire 
were to become autonomous to-morrow, and in fact a separate 
community, that province would be expected to take over a 
proportionate share of the Austrian Debt, or else to pay an 
annual contribution representing her share of the obligations 
which existed when the countries had a common purse. To 
repudiate the Eastern Rumelian contribution to the payment 
of the interest on the Ottoman Debt is an act of financial bad 
faith which it is impossible for Europe to tolerate. We say 
this as friends of Bulgaria, and as sympathisers with her in 
her desire for complete independence, even though we think 
that Bulgaria has taken her action and asserted her national 
rights with a very ill grace, both as regards time and manner. 


The cynically minded may be amused to note that while the 
Bulgarian Premier was preaching the doctrine of repudiation 





example, 











to the Times correspondent, Prince Ferdinand was saying 
smooth things to a reporter of the Petit Parisien. The Prince 
is quite shocked at the idea of war with Turkey, and is all for 
an entente cordiale with that Power. We may note, however, 
that M. Dimitroff, the Bulgarian emissary to Constantinople, 
announces his country’s adherence to the principle of “ Base 
is the slave that pays” as strongly as the Premier. “If 
Europe intends to condemn us to pay these millions, who will 
come and take them?” he asks, with the swagger of ancient 
Pistol. No doubt Bulgaria is not an easy place to get at, but 
is M. Dimitroff so sure that Bulgaria will never want another 
loan? But if she does, does he think the way will have been 
made smooth for her by remarks like that just quoted ? 


A correspondent of the Times at Scutari, in Albania, gives 
a gloomy account in Tuesday's issue of the state of affairs 
in that province. Welcoming the Constitution at the outset, 
the Albanian Moslems speedily turned round when they found 
it meant equality with the Christians, and since the beginning 
of Ramadan have defied the Djimiet, or local Young Turk 
Committee, and insisted on the closing of the new club 
formed to promote the Albanian language. In the town the 
Christians are terrorised, while the powerful Christian tribes 
in the mountains have been alienated by the tactlessness of 
the Djimiet, and have lost all faith in the Constitution 
which they had bailed with enthusiasm, These tribes, ably 
led by Preuk Pasha, a chieftain recently released from exile, 
and the Abbate of Mirdita, are a serious factor in the situation ; 
and though less well armed than the Moslems, who were 
equipped with Mausers before the proclaiming of the Con- 
stitution, constitute a powerful nucleus of discontent. It was 
anticipated from the very first that Albania would prove a 
grave obstacle in the path of reform, and these predictions 
seem only too likely to be fulfilled. 


In the French Chamber of aie on Monday M. Delcassé6, 
speaking for the second time since he left office, delivered a 
of Marine. 
the Commission of Inquiry into 
the accident to the ‘ Iéna,’ and he charged M. Thomson with 
culpable procrastination. The Ministry of Marine had 
received a succession of official Reports warning them of the 


scathing attack on M. Thomson, the Minister 
M. Deleassé is President of 


dangers of explosion, yet no firm action had been taken. As 
a result, within three years there had been, through several 
accidents, a greater loss of life than would have been caused 
by a defeat. M. Thomson did not win the 
of the Chamber in his defence, and his subsequent 
conclusion. M. 


sympatby 
resig- 
nation was almost a foregone Delcassé's 
“the fatal acts of negligence” 
“T donot hol 


resolution deploying brought 
M. Clemenceau to his feet. 
he said, “but the Government would fail in its duty if it 
accepted an Order of the Day without the word ‘ confidence 

As usual, M. Clemence: 
making it clear that the Government knew how to profit by 
the debate. M. 
He entered the Ministry of Marine, we may add, lest this 


d myself responsible,” 


au obtained his vote of confidence, 
Thomson resigned at the end of the sitting. 
debate should be taken as representing accurately his services 
to France, with more enthusiasm than any recent Minister, 
and he has undoubtedly done as much good work as cireum- 
stances allowed him to do. 


} 


The visit of the American Fleet to Japan, where Admiral 


Sperry’s squadron has been 


ceived with the utmost cor- 


diality, has culminated in an exchange of messages between 
the Emperor and President Roosevelt. After receiving 
Admiral Sperry in audience, and ent 
United States naval officers to luncheon, 
with the following message to the 


ertaining him and the 
the Emperor 


other 
entrusted his 
President :—* The historic 
and genuine friendship with the United States I count as a 


guest 
relations of good understanding 
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valuable heritage of my reign, and it shall be in the future, 
as it has been in the past, my constant aim and desire to weld 
the ties of amity uniting the two countries into indissoluble 
bonds of good neighbourhood and perfect accord.” The 
Emperor’s message has made a very good impression in 
America, both in the official world and in the Press, which 
contrasts the sensational and alarmist talk current at the 
time the battleships started with the situation created by 
Japan’s tactful invitation and the heartiness and unquestion- 
able sincerity of her welcome. 


The Durban Convention continues its discussions in private, 
but from rumour, as well as from the internal evidence of 
speeches made outside the Convention, it is fairly certain that 
the aim of the Congress is the union, not the federation, of 
South Africa. Ata banquet on Saturday last the speeches of 
the delegates were remarkable for their optimism. Mr. Smuts 
declared that the work of Vereeniging must be perfected ; 
there the Boers had made the greatest of all sacrifices by 
signing away their independence, but he did not think they 
had suffered, and now they could and would succeed in 
establishing a united country formed from the best stocks in 
Europe. Sir Matthew Nathan remarked that soon Natal 
would no longer need a separate Governor. Sir Henry de 
Villiers, whose reputation gives his word authority, said he 
regretted the secrecy of the Convention for only one reason, 
and that was that the public would never know of what high 
quality the speeches had been, All these signs point one way, 
and we may look forward to the production of a scheme of 
union which we are sure will be on the right lines for South 
Africa. 


The Report stage of the Children Bill was finished in the 
House of Commons on Monday. The chief amendments were 
moved by Mr. Rawlinson. He desired that any person under 
sixteen should be allowed to buy cigarettes when sent to do so 
bond fide as a messenger. Mr. Herbert Samuel thought this 
would lead to evasions, and the amendment was rejected. 
Next, Mr. Rawlinson objected to the exclusion of the public 
from the proposed Juvenile Courts. Mr. Samuel argued that 
it was enough for the Press to be admitted, as it was essential, 
if the new Courts were to serve their purpose, that a 
criminal atmosphere should be avoided. It was rather an 
unsavoury public which attended the ordinary Police Court. 
Moreover, children were easily frightened by a large audience. 
On the other hand, the Press would be admitted, because 
publicity was absolutely necessary in spite of all other con- 
siderations. We cannot help thinking that the Government 
compromise is the best possible. Mr. Rawlinson’s amendment 
was rejected. In the end the Bill was read a third time 
without any important change of principle having been intro- 
duced, and Mr. Akers-Douglas justly complimented Mr. 
Samuel on the skilful manner in which he bad handled it. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Asquith 
made his promised statement of policy as to the unemployed. 
We have stated elsewhere our general views, and our reasons 
for grave anxiety. Here we will only repeat that what 
the Government scheme amounts to in practice is this. They 
propose to give a bounty on inefficient labour throughout the 
country, and in effect to bribe municipalities to give their work 
to the unemployed rather than to those who would obtain it in 
the ordinary course. Thus they will make the unemployed 
change places with those who are now employed rather than 
really decrease the numbers of those out of work. Surely there 
is neither common-sense nor justice in such a scheme. To 
the other Government proposals we have less objection. They 
rest upon the reasonable, if somewhat obvious, suggestion 
that at a period of distress the municipalities and the central 
Government may rightly anticipate by a few months work 
which they are certain in any case to undertake. For 
example, the London County Council are to expedite their 
tramway schemes, and the Admiralty are to push forward 
their shipbuilding programme, and thus spend £200,000 this 
year which would in the regular way not have been spent till 
some months later. Aguin, two thousand one hundred men 
are to be employed at a cost of some £73,500 on Fleet repairs 
“which would not have been undertaken otherwise,”—a state- 
ment with a somewhat ominous ring. The unemployed can 
apparently make us do what the demands of national safety 
and sound naval policy are powerless to effect. The Post 





. i 
Office hopes to be able to give employment to some eight 
thousand men for extra Christmas work. As, however, some 
number like this would have been employed in any case to 
meet the needs of the Post Office, it is perhaps hardly reagop. 
able to count it as a special effort. 


The War Office, again, is to enlarge the Special Reserve by 
twenty-four thousand men, who may enlist from now ij] 
March. In this way £200,000 is to be spent. Here, however, 
the Government are rather pointing out ways in which the un. 
employed may keep themselves than opening new avenues of 
work,—a fact with which it is needless to say we by no means 
quarrel. We should add that the Government intend to grant 
for this year double the amount of money (¢.e., £150,000) spent 
by the Central Unemployed Fund last year. Another point of 
importance, though of doubtful utility, is the abolition of the 
restriction that no help under the Unemployed Act is to be 
given to recipients of Poor Law relief or to those who have 
had help from unemployed funds during the past two years, 
This means that no effort is in future to be made to sift the 
habitual pauper from the man who is accidentally out of work, 
In other words, the Poor Law is not even to be regarded as a 
good enough instrument for dealing with persons who have 
already become paupers, and the objection to men becoming 
shuttlecocks between the Guardians and the Relief Com. 
mittees is not to prevail. This relaxation lays the Govern. 
ment more than ever open to the charge of establishing by the 
side of the old Poor Law a new Poor Law with another name, 


The Times on Friday has an interesting article devoted to 
the amount of money which is likely to be expended under the 
Government's scheme. It states that the loans to local 
authorities whick will be sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board amount to £1,592,000. The London County Council 
are expected to spend ha!f-a-million on various public schemes, 
while the Metropolitan Water Board’s new reservoir will cost 
£520,000, and the new asylum at Wandsworth £100,000. To 
this is to be added the Admiralty and War Office expenditure 
to the amount of £400,000, and the central grant from the 
State of £300,000. This means that expenditure to the amount 
of £3,412,000 is already in sight. In addition, there will no 
doubt be a good deal of provincial expenditure not included 
under the head of loans. 


It is to be hoped that the very large sum thus provided will 
not be wasted, but will be spent on objects of a really useful 
character, for of one thing we are absolutely sure,—wasted 
work never will and never can help unemployment. Though 
loth to prophesy evil or to seem unduly pessimistic, we feel 
bound to point out that all the money expended has got to 
come from somewhere, and that this somewhere must ulti- 
mately be the pockets of the ratepayers and the taxpayers. 
But we must never forget the very real danger of high 
taxation and high rates driving men who are just now on the 
right side of the division between employment and unemploy- 
ment over the precipice. Again, we must not forget that the 
period when loan money is being raised and spent, but before 
the interest and repayment apportionments have become due, 
is always a honeymoon—or, as a facetious printer lately 
expressed it, a “ honeymoney ”’—period. Next, we must not 
forget to look forward to the time when the works are finished 
and the men are being paid off. The dismissal of some two 
hundred thousand to three hundred thousand men who have 
been engaged on public works of various kinds will be by no 
means an easy or pleasant task. When the Socialists and 
Labour people ask us (as they certainly will, since they glory 
in State employment, and regard it, not asa necessary evil, 
but as a positive good): “Do you really mean to turn these 
unfortunate men on to the streets to starve?” shall we be 
prepared with an answer ? 

Before we leave the subject of 
should like to put on record our belief that of all the minor 
means of help held out by the Government, the best of all 
is the offer to those under thirty—and that means something 
like half the unemployed—to join the Special Reserve. The 
young unemployed man by accepting this offer will not 
merely tide himself over the next six months. What is even 
more important, he will be able to recruit his physical vigour 
and improve himself morally and intellectually. The six 
months’ training will be to him a school, not merely of the 


Mr. Asquith’s statement we 
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body, but a place where he may obtain education in many 
other ways. Whatever work he may try to take up after 
his six months’ training is over, he will be very much more 
worthy of hire than he was before. When we say this we are 
not indulging in any flight of the imagination, but speaking 
from our experience of the Spectator Experimental Company. 
We do not hesitate to say that the young men who joined that 
Company were at the end of their six months’ training (a 
training in all essentials similar to that of the Special Reserve) 
far better equipped to fight the battle of life than they were 
when they joined the Company. We sincerely trust that 
Distress Committees, and all persons who are dealing at close 
quarters with the unemployed, will urge those who are of 
a fit age, of sufficient physique, and also of sufficiently good 
character, to join the Special Reserve. 

During the week Parliament has been steadily and mechani- 
cally grinding through the Licensing Bill. We have dealt with 
some general considerations of great importance in a leading 
article,and will here only say once more how difficult it is to take 
seriously discussions conducted under the shadow of the auto- 
matic Closure and enforced by the pressure of “the compact 
majority.” On Thursday the clauses which have special refer- 
ence to Wales in regard to the matter of local veto were under 
debate, and the Government were strongly pressed to point 
out why a difference should be made between England and 
Wales. In the course of a very able debating speech, Mr. 
Balfour asked whether the special legislation as to Welsh 
Sunday closing had increased temperance, and whether the 
English population was less temperate than the Welsh. Mr. 
McKenna, on behalf of the Government, met this with the de- 
claration that two Royal Commissions—those of Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh and Lord Peel—had testified to the success of the 
Sunday Closing Act in Wales. 

In the course of the debate Mr. Abraham, the Welsh 
working-man Member, placed his finger on what we cannot 
help feeling is the weak spot in the Government case. 
Sunday closing, he declared, had put an end to a great 
deal of Sunday drinking, but he pointed out that there 
was a recrudescence of the evil “in a worse form” when 
clubs were opened. An incident in the debate which 
the House appeared to find very amusing was the state- 
ment by Mr. Rees about Gothenburg. He declared that 
he had been to that temperance district, and that nowhere 
else had he seen so many men thoroughly drunk early 
in the morning. In the divisions the proposals under the 
Bill were for the most part voted without amendment. In 
spite, however, of this triumphant working of the machine, 
there is a growing uneasiness as to the Government handling 
of their measure. They not only do not appear to know their 
own Bill, but often alter it without realising the effect of 
their alterations. 


Two further Ministerial appointments were announced on 
Tuesday. The vacancy created by Lord Fitzmaurice’s pro- 
motion to Cabinet rank has been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. T. McKinnon Wood as Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Charles Trevelyan succeeding him as Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Board of Education. Mr. McKinnon 
Wood only entered Parliament in 1906, but for fifteen 
years he was one of the most prominent members of the 
London County Council, acting as leader of the Progressives 
for many years, and holding the post of Chairman in 1898-99, 
While his industry and ability are beyond question, bis long 
and exclusive association with municipal politics renders his 
selection for his new post a complete surprise. Mr. Charles 
Trevelyan is the eldest son of Sir George Trevelyan, and has 
been in Parliament since 1899. 

Monday’s papers contain a long letter from Mr. W. 
O’Brien, M.P., on Mr. Asquith’s refusal to receive a 
joint deputation of Munster landowners and tenants with 
a view to a settlement of the land purchase problem. 
According to Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Asquith’s action was dictated 
to him by Mr. Dillon, who had already “published in the 
Freeman's Journal a bull of major excommunication against 
the union of landlords and tenants on the peace platform in 
Cork, and gave the Government the broadest hint that they 
must hold no parley with the deputation.” Mr. Birrell had 








already reluctantly acquiesced in this attitude in a letter 
to Mr. O’Brien, in which he said they had to bear in 
mind that there were other parties interested in the 
question of land purchase in Ireland who would not 
regard themselves as being represented by Mr. O'Brien's 
deputation. To this Mr. O’Brien retorts by saying that 
the only interest these other parties have in land purchase is 
to block and wreck it. He denounces Mr. Asquith’s action 
with great vigour, declaring it to be “intolerable that an 
English Minister should take sides in the in il differences 
of opinion in what is supposed to be an independent Irish 
party.” 

The meeting of the Irish Nationalist Party, attended by 
some sixty members, held in the Dublin Mansion House on 
Tuesday, may be regarded as the official reply to Mr. 
O’Brien’s protest. Mr. O’Brien himself was not present, 
and Mr. Redmond, who presided, proposed a resolution calling 
on the Government to introduce their promised land legisla- 
tion, and expressing the conviction that such legislation to 
be effective should not only proceed on the lines of the Trish 
Party’s Report of last June, but should contain the amend- 
ments to the existing law set forth in the Irish Party’s Land 
Bill of last year, as well as provisions carrying out the main 
recommendations of the Dudley Commission on grazing lands 
and congestion. An addition to the resolution wus proposed by 
Mr. Ginnell, suggesting that only a small proportion of the 
party should go to Westminster periodically for obstruction and 
fight, the rest remaining in Ireland to promote the distribu- 
tion of ranches, to bring about a general strike against rent, 
and “in every other way bringing alien rule in Ireland to a 
deadlock.” ‘This advocacy of Sinn Fein methods did not find 
a seconder, but the resolution was passed by 54 votes to 4, the 
minority consisting of Mr. Healy and Messrs, Roche, Crean, 
and Sheehan, Mr. O'Brien's adherents. 


At the fifth annual meeting of the Newlands Corner, Guild- 
ford, branch of the Victoria League on Saturday last Lord 
Cromer spoke in praise of sane Imperialism :— 

“ He said advisedly sane Imperialism, and not mere Imperialism, 

for they all knew that there were two kinds of Imperialism, One 
was aggressive. It not infrequently took the form of earth- 
hunger. It raised passions and ambitions which were foes to 
peace. In politics it was apt to slide from a breach of the Tenth 
to a strong temptation to violate the Eighth Commandment. To 
an Imperialism of that sort he, for his part, would have nothing 
to say. ‘The alternative Imperialism recognised that, perhaps 
more by accident than design, the supreme direction of a world- 
wide Empire had been entrusted to this country, and it inquired 
how in the general interests of civilisation and public morality 
that responsible trust could best be executed. And the answer 
to that question was, by decentralisation and by conferring rights 
of local self-government on dependencies wherever such a course 
was possible, and, where it was impossible, by governing the 
subject-race in a manner consonant with its interests.” 
Lord Cromer added that patriotism, in the right sense of the 
word (and of course it needs, as much as Imperialism, careful 
definition), was an innate quality ; but to some extent it could 
be, and ought to be, taught in schools. It was an antidote to 
the extremes of self-depreciation and self-glorification to which 
this country was unduly disposed. These remarks seem to 
us to contain all the Law and the Prophets in the matter of 
Imperialism, and they appropriately came from the greatest 
and sanest of sane Imperialists. 





We regret to record the death on Wednesday of Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, the well-known American scholar and 
philanthropist. Norton enjoyed an almost lifelong friendship 
with Ruskin, who used to speak of him as his tutor, and made 
him his literary executor. He was also the friend of Carlyle, 
Longfellow, Emerson, Clough, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
J. R. Lowell, with whom he shared for some time the editor- 
ship of the North American Review. He will long leave the 
mark of his high character and sensitive scholarship on 
Harvard, where he was Professor of the History of Fine Art 
for twenty-four years. We must not forget to mention the 
Dante Society, which he founded, and of which Longfellow 
was the first president. Norton was sometimes accused of 
undue pessimism, but that was probably only the reverse side 
of his own high ideals and ambitions for his country. 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th, 
Consols (24) were on Friday 84j—on Friday week 89, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
a Se 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


“TT might have been a great deal worse.” That, we 

fear, is the best which can be said about the 
Government's proposals for dealing with the unemployed. 
When we think of the things which they might have done, 
and which a Government that passed the Old-Age Pensions 
Act must be held to be quite capable of doing, we have 
cause to be thankful. For example, the Government 
might have adopted the demands of the Right to 
Work Committee, and have taken the first step towards 
complete Socialism. Instead, they have merely adopted 
a certain number of palliatives, which are to some 
extent guarded by provisions of a salutary character,— 
provisions which, if rumour is true, are due to the 
stubbornness, pluck, aud public spirit of the President 
of the Local Government Board. According to the gossip 
of the lobbies, which we give for what it is worth, but 
which at any rate is consistent with the known views 
and character of Mr. Burns, it is he who his saved us 
from a really dangerous handling of the unemployed 
problem, and has acted as a drag upon colleagues inspired, 
some by political opportunism and some by sentimentality, 
but all ready, nay, eager, to meet the demands of the 
Socialists in what is termed “a generous spirit.” 

The essential part of the Government scheme was 
described with great ingenuity and plausibility by Mr. 
Asquith. If, however, we look at it closely, its para- 
doxical, and therefore dangerous, tendency soon becomes 
apparent. The mainspring of the Government policy is 
to encourage local bodies to raise loans for the immediate 
putting in hand of works of various kinds which are 
needed for the improvement of their areas. These loans 
are quite rightly not sanctioned if the work under- 
taken is of an artificial kind,—that is, if it work 
made in order to give employment, and 
for such bond-fide purposes as sewage, drainage, street 
improvements, the erection of baths, the laying out of 
recreation-grounds, provision of electric light, and so forth. 
The cost of such work must, of course, fall upon the 
localities which are to be benefited. That being so, it is 
necessary in the interests of sound finance that the local 
authorities should carry it out in the cheapest and best 
way. But if work of this kind is to be done economi- 
cally, experience shows that it cannot be done by the 
unemployed. It must be done by efficient labourers such 
as are regularly employed by contractors. Therefore prinvi 
facie the carrying out of such works leaves the unem- 
ployed problem untouched. ‘lo get over this difficulty the 
Government propose that the Central Unemployed Fund 
shall, as it were, put a carrot before the nose of the local 
authorities which will induce them to use unemployed 
labour rather than have recourse to ordinary contract 
labour. The Government are to tell the localities that 
they will contribute—we quote Mr. Asquith’s own words 
—‘‘a sum in respect of each set of works which, 
roughly, represents the difference between the value of 
contract labour and the value of the unemployed labour 
which the works are specially designed to meet. It is 
only in that way, by making good that difference out 
of the Central Fund, that you can provide a sufficient 
inducement in some cases, I will not say in all, for the 
work to be undertaken.” In other words, the Government 
say to the local authorities:—‘ We know that if you use 
the unemployed the work will cost you more ; but we want 
the unemployed used. Therefore we will make up to you 
any loss which you may sustain by using inefficient rather 
than efficient labour. We will pay you, in effect, a bounty 
on the use of unemployed, and so ensure that the rates 
shall not be burdened by your choosing a bad rather than 
a good type of labour.’ 


is 


Even put in this crude way this may sound to some 

ople a reasonable proposition in a time of great. stress. 
voc a little nearer, however, and see what it means. Its 
true meaning is well brought out by a letter from a 
correspondent which we publish in to-day’s issue. He tells 
us that he has been asked by a philanthropic clergyman 
to purchase the kindling-wood for his fires from a particular 
yard, because tle wood there is cut up by the unemployed. 
Our correspondent reflected, however, that if he bought 
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not work required | 
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wood cut up by the unemployed, he could not, since 
the number of fires lighted in a man’s house is more 
or less a fixed quantity, buy the firewood which he was 
accustomed to buy from a regular vendor of that com- 
modity. But in practice this meant that though he 
might help to bring some unemployed into employ. 
ment by changing his wood-shop, he would necessarily 
assist in throwing out of employment those men who 
had split his firewood in the past. In fact, what 
he was being asked to do was to throw A, B, and ¢ 
out of employment in order to bring D, E, and F into 
work. Analysed in detail, the only reason for doing this 
was as follows. D, E, and F were ticketed with the 
name of “unemployed,” and so were alleged to have a 
special claim upon his sympathies, while A, B, and © 
because they were not so ticketed were apparently not 
worthy of consideration. A better example of Bastiat’s 
analysis of the “things seen” and the “things unseen” 
could not be found. In order to mend one damaged 
wing of the bird we are to tear the feathers out of the 
undamaged one. 

It has apparently not yet struck Mr. Asquith that the 
Government are asking the local authorities to do exactly 
what our correspondent was asked to do by those who 
appealed to him to buy wood split by the unemployed 
instead of getting it from the place with which he was accus- 
tomed to deal. The Government say in effect: “ Don’t go 
to the contractors to whom you would naturally go in 
the ordinary way of business for your sewage-works, or 
for vour baths, or for laying out your recreation-grounds. 
Don’t even be persuaded to go to them on the ground 
that their men will do your work better and cheaper, 
Deal instead with the unemployed, and Jet the work be 
kept exclusively for them, and we will make good to you 
auy loss which may fall upon the rates by your adopting 
this plan.” The result must of course be that the con- 
tractors who would in ordinary circumstances have got the 
work—this is no assumption, because ex hypothesi all the 
work undertaken is to be bond-fid work, 7.¢., work which 


| would in any case have been put in hand by the public 


bodies—will not get it. But such persons conduct their 
business to a very considerable extent on the expectation 


| of being called upon from time to time to do necessary 





local public work. That being so, they will, in view of 
Mr. Asquith’s scheme, be obliged to dismiss wholesale the 
men who have hitherto been in their employment, and who, 
but for the new preference shown to the unemployed, 
would have got the work. In fact, as Mr. Harold Cox has 
epigrammatically put it, the Government are offering a 
premium on inefficiency, and, we may add, on unemploy- 
ment. The royal road to labour in the future is to be inefli- 
ciency and previous unemployment. A bounty is to be 
given to public employers to induce them to favour those 
who, as we have said above, have the sentimental ticket, 
“Pity the Unemployed,” pinned on their backs, and to 
disregard those who have not won the right to call 
themselves by the new “ pet name.” 

Here is one capital objection to the chief item in the 
Government's plan. If it stood alone, it would be objection 
enough. But it does not stand alone. We must not forget 
that the Government, by whipping up the municipalities to 
start all their works at once, and by encouraging men to 
think it right and natural that work done in periods of 
distress should be of an inefficient and dawdling kind, 
are preparing for themselves and the local authorities 
an immense difficulty in the future. The municipal 
works which are now being hurried on cannot last 
for ever. Local authorities cannot raise indefinite 
loans, nor can the Government give indefinite 
bounties for the use of inefficient rather than efficient 
labour. Ultimately the works will come to an end, 
even though they are conducted on the leisurely lines 
which go with the use of “unemployed” labour all the 
world over. This time next year a great deal of work 
will be finished, and the municipalities will be clamouring 
to get rid of the Pretorian bands of labour which they 
are now about to form. Then will come a tug-of-war 
between the awakened common-sense of the public and 
the men who have got a “soft” job and want to stick to it. 
The local economists will be found declaring that the works 
are finished and that the men must be discharged, and the 
men will not like it. We shall, in effect, see on a small and 
diffused scale what happened on a great and concentrated 
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scale in Paris in 1848. To meet what was described, and, 
no doubt, in a sense rightly described, as “ exceptional and 
temporary distress, the F rovisional Government started a 
s of public works in Paris, and very soon had an 
half-a-million or so of men at work, or at any rate 
Ultimately, however, the Government, inspired by 
blings of the taxpayers and ratepayers, became 
alarmed at the monster they had created, and to avoid 
national bankruptcy insisted that the ‘public works 
must be closed. Not unnaturally the men on the works 
resisted being deprived of what they had been taught to 
regard as their natural right, and with the demand “ to 
live working or die fighting” Paris entered upon a fortnight 
of street-fighting in which some twelve thousand men 

rished. We are not alarmists, and do not, of course, 
suggest that this is exactly what will happen here. But of 
this we are sure: even though in a less aggravated form, 
we shall find a year hence, or perhaps in less time, an 
immense difficulty in discharging men from the distress 
works. The private employer, if he has a soft heart, does 
not always find it easy to get rid of men in his employment 
after he no longer needs their services. A public body, 
which is supposed to have a bottomless purse and to be 
compounded of sweetness and sentiment, will find it 
doubly difficult. 

Before we leave the subject we must meet the criticism 
that is sure to be made on our article in the form 
of the remark:—“It is all very well to be critical, 
but what would you do? Governments may have been 
stupid in the past, but it is no good to cry over spilt 
milk. There is unemployment staring you in the face, 
and something has got to be done.” Our first reply 

sould be: “ Deal with the unemployed through the 
machinery of the Poor Law.” Inthe Poor Law we have 
provided a most elaborate piece of machinery for prevent- 
ing men dying of starvation, and for meeting the difficulty 
of unemployment. And our Poor Law, though by no 
means perfect, has at any rate long experience and a long 
tradition behiad it, and an expert administration. Why, 
then, should it not be made use of, and why should we set 
up alongside of the old law a new system of dealing with 
men who cannot support themselves independently, but 
must seek aid from the State? One of the reasons why 
the notion of working on the old lines is so strenuously 
resisted by the Labour Party and the Radicals is that men 
lose their votes when they accept State-aid through the 
Poor Law, and do not lose them when they accept it under 
some unemployed scheme. In most cases the ordinary 
working man is not very much concerned about this point ; 
but the political organiser is determined not to risk the 
loss of a large number of votes. Yet in reality nothing is 
more reasonable than to disfranchise those who cannot 
live without State-aid. We do not regard it as a crime 
to be so poor as to be unable to live on one’s own 
resources; but it is no good blinking the fact that 
the man who is in that position is not independent, 
but dependent,—a dependent of the State. But the 
vote goes, and rightly goes, to the independent man. If 
not, we reach the paradoxical position of men voting them- 
selves money out of the resources of the State. Those who 
have to ask for the money of the State should not also 
distribute it. Possibly it will be said that to deal with 
unemployment through the Poor Law would put an 
intolerable burden upon the rates. If that is so, there 
would be no doubt a strong case for a subvention by the 
Government wherever a very large amount of extra poor 
relief had to be given. 

While we would make the Poor Law the instrument for 
dealing with unemployment, we fully recognise that 
this is in no sense to solve the problem. What is 
essential to cut off at the source those influ- 
ences which are creating unemployment. And here let 
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us ask a very plain and simple question, but one 
which undoubtedly goes to the root of the whole 
matter. Why are men unemployed? The answer is the 


answer given by the labourers in the vineyard when they 
were asked why they stood all the day idle: ‘ Because no 
man hath hired us.” Clearly, then, what is wanted is more 
lurers. If there were more employers there would be less 
unemployed. The next question is: ‘* What is the way to 
get more hirers and employers,—i.e., capitaiists?” In effect, 
the employer and the capitalist are one. It is the law of its | 
being that capital shall seek for wages for itself, the wages | 


of capital being of course interest. But capital earns its 
wages and makes its profit in the last resort by hiring men 
to work for it. The more capital available, then, the 
greater the number of hirers of labour. To get rid of 
unemployment, we want to encourage the growth of 
capital in every shape and form. Governments, therefore, 
that wish to stop unemployment should do their best 
to foster capital and encourage its accumulation. How 
can they do this? They cannot do it directly; 
there is no short cut to the increase of capital. 
But though Governments cannot make capital directly, 
they can do a great deal to prevent the shrinkage 
of it, for capital is by its nature liable to sudden 
and rapid diminution. Just as the prospect of profit 
will create capital and set it working, so the dread 
of loss will diminish capital and its employment with 
almost miraculous suddenness. Once create the impression 
that capital is going to be penalised or its remuneration 
stopped, and it perishes of inanition. Now, unfortunately, 
the present Government, with their talk about robbing 
“ hen-roosts’ and their general truckling to the Socialists, 
have created the impression that they are the enemies 
of capital, and that capital will not receive help from 
them, but is bound to suffer injury. ‘The result is that 
capital is shrinking, and that hirers and employers are 
growing fewer. We admit that there is no real ground 
for this panic, and that capital is very foolish to be 


frightened; but it is no remedy to call timid men 


foolish. We have got to deal with the fact that they 
are timid. Undoubtedly all over the country capital 
has been drawing in its horns and refusing to do 


its normal work of hiring labour, and this is specially 
true of the smaller employers. The feeling is growing 
that the prudent thing just now is to keep one’s capital 
together as much as possible, and not to embark it upon 
speculations in which it may be lost. “ Wait and 
what is going to happen, and whether we may not be going 
to be let in for some big burden on capital,” is the 
word that is being passed round the country. To give 
reassurances on this head would do far more for the 
unemployed problem than any of the palliatives proposed 
by the Government. 


see 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY PUBLIC LAW 


OF 


AND THE 
EUROPE. 
[ AST week we speculated on the dangers which 

4 Austria-Hungary has raised for herself by setting 
the whole Slavonic world of South-Eastern Europe by the 
ears. Good fortune more than good management may 
make the problem less formidable than we think it likely 
to be. There is at least some room for skill in the 
manipulation of the circumstances, and some scope for the 
favouring hand of accident; but where there will be no 
room at all for modification is in what we may call the 
political moral of Europe. In a few weeks, perhaps in a 
few days, we shall know whether the rulers of Austria- 
Hungary mean hopelessly to compromise that moral by 
robbing Europe of all confidence in the value of the written 
word of international Agreements. It will be difficult 
to exaggerate the degree of uncertainty and ne 
ness which Austria-Hungary will have introduced into 
European affairs if she decides on the worst of the courses 
that are still open to her. It is a regrettable fact that on 
Power alone should be able to put all the others into a 
state of tensior, not only disagreeable, but dangerous and 
expensive. Yet so it is; and all that the others can do 
who stand to suffer by it is to point out the retrograde 
and anti-European character of an act which produces all 
this disquiet, and, if possible, to reduce its intensity and 
its radius of operation. The issue has been a good deal 
narrowed by the negotiations of the last few days, and it 
is still possible to save from the wreckage a point very 
important to Europe. 

When Bulgaria announced her 
Austria-Hungary the annexation of and Herze- 
govina, there was of course the risk of an immediate 
conflagration. That risk has become less, at all events so 
far as it concerns the principals. Turkey, with a restraint 
which cannot be praised too highly, has refused to 
precipitate a European war in spite of all provocation 
There is no longer a question whether Austria-Hungary 
shall be allowed to annex the provinces, or whethe: 
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Bulgaria shall be independent ; those things are universally 
recognised to be accomplished facts. They can be 
palliated, in some way more or less fair to Turkey, but 
there is no suggestion or hope that they can be undone. 
A Conference, therefore, would proceed on the assumption 
that an alteration of the European situation which was 
already de facto was certainly in future to be held as 
de jure. That is what we mean by saying that the issue 
has been narrowed. And surely a sanctioning of their 
enterprise—to give it no harsher name for the moment— 
is precisely what both Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria 
ought to desire. Their chief demands are not called in 
question at all ; Austria-Hungary, as one of the signatories 
of the Treaty of Berlin, is only requested to join in a Con- 
ference in order to regularise the situation, as the French 
say,—in order to substitute another European document 
for that which she has torn up. 

Let us understand clearly what injury she will do to 
Europe if she refuses to joinina Conference. By declining 
to be a party to the substitution of a new Treaty for the 
Treaty of Berlin she will, in effect, say that in her opinion 
no Agreement is necessary to govern the situation in 
South-Eastern Europe, and that it is better for every 
country to be a law unto itself. But although that would 
be bad enough, and would keep that part of Europe in 
effervescence indefinitely, there is something much worse 
behind. ‘The refusal of Austria-Hungary would mean that 
one of the Great Powers seriously regards a formal docu- 
ment, hitherto binding on all the European signatories, as 
not worth the paper it is written on. Think to what con- 
clusions the logic of such a contention leads. Civilisation 
would be set back by nearly a hundred years. The 
present generation has been accustomed to think of all the 
difficulties of international dealings as belonging entirely 
to the stage of negotiation. When an agreement was 
reached, and was “signed, sealed, and delivered,” the 
subject of which it treated was regarded as removed from 
the field of dispute. Other differences might cause 
anxiety, but that one, at least, was settled. But if 
Austria-Hungary refuses to justify her action at a Con- 
ference, or to ask for its sanction of the new situation, it 
will be impossible in future to look upon any question as 
settled. It will be enough for any State to find its obliga- 
tions too onerous, or too inconvenient, for it to renounce 
them. The policy of Austria-Hungary, in fact, would be 
more than a single violation of the public law of Europe ; it 
would be a denial of the existence of any public law at all. 
This moral fact overshadows all others. We do not 
pretend that a very material injury has so far been done 
to Turkey; Bulgaria was already virtually independent, 
and Bosnia and Herzegovina belonged to Austria-Hungary 
for all practical purposes. But the injury which will be 
done to the world of civilised man if Austria-Hungary 
declines to join the Conference will be very material,— 
indeed, beyond all estimate. It will be useless to school 
ourselves in all the virtues of patient diplomacy and 
national self-restraint, in order to understand other 
countries and come to terms with them, if agreements 
when reached are to mean nothing. The history of the 
Hague Conference and all its promises of more effectual 
measures in the future will be wiped off the slate. The 
value of the simplest protocols and commercial agreements 
will be reduced by ninety per cent., for no man will be 
certain that he can trust them. It is so difficult to think 
of Europe living in such an atmosphere as we have 
described that we must refuse to believe in the ultimate 
recusancy of Austria-Hungary. When the facts are faced 
the cynicism of no statesman will be allowed to go so far. 
The danger which threatens us is of such a destruction of 
public confidence that there would be nothing less than 
a revolution in international relations. Is that to be 
brought about by the most conservative Power in Europe ? 
We cannot believe it. 

There is another consideration. Germany is the ally of 
Austria-Hungary, and some of the reports credit her with 
the intention of supporting Austria-Hungary in any course 
whatever. That might be mistaken for the generous act 
of a faithful friend, but even private friendship cannot 
legitimately be put before Treaties. Alliances are obviously 
conditioned by the obligations of the parties to other 
countries. The German Emperor's desire for the tran- 
quillity of Europe could not demonstrate itself better 
than in good advice to Austria-Hungary as to the absolute 








European necessity, so to speak, of joining in the Confer. 
ence. The German Emperor is in a better position than 
any one to do Europe the service of pointing out to hig 
ally that if the invitation to the Conference were declined 
the heaviest blow at public confidence would have been 
struck that any living person can remember. We are not 
pessimistic. The method of removing all danger is go 
clear that we believe Austria-Hungary will adopt it. It 
is not the part of great men to play with the explosives 
which chance has put in their hands. In Paris a Congress 
on the Moroccan question ended lately in the drafting 
of a “ forward” policy, one of the principles of which jg 
that advantage should be taken of the present uncertainty 
so favourable to bargaining. This may be well enough 
for irresponsible politicians, but it is just the state of 
mind which cannot be indulged in by honest men who bear 
responsibility. Englishmen have not revered the aged 
Emperor Francis Joseph for so long without very good 
reason, and we cannot think now that the end of his 
honourable reign will be stained by a continued policy of 
breaking the public law of Europe. 





“THE WORST POSSIBLE POLICY” IN NAVAL 
AFFAIRS. 
W®* take the above phrase from Mr. McKenna’s speech 
at Glasgow on Friday week, and we quote it to 
agree with it. We have no fault to find with his exposi- 
tion of the necessity of a Navy strong enough to face any 
possible combination. It would be a bad blunder for 
Britain to set the pace in expenditure on naval armaments, 
but it would be “ the worst possible policy for us to fall 
behind in our naval equipment, as we should thereby 
risk the safety of our country.” The First Lord of the 
Admiralty is convinced that this has not yet happened, 
and that it will not be allowed to happen. We are glad to 
have his assurance as to intentions, but we confess that we 
are a little uncertain as to the fact. Have we not fallen 
behind in our naval equipment relatively to the preparations 
of other Powers? An article in the current number of 
the Quarterly Review gives us serious cause to doubt 
Mr. McKenna's optimism. The writer is no alarmist. He 
is prepared to admit that Germany, for example, may 
reasonably create a larger Fleet without designing an 
attack on Britain. He regards the invasion of our shores as 
impossible so long as our present naval superiority is main- 
tained. What he pleads for is our traditional naval policy, 
not a new policy of hysterical arming. He is by no means 
a captious critic of the Admiralty. He considers that the 
‘Dreadnought’ type was a wise and necessary develop- 
ment, “the inevitable outcome of the war in the Far 
East,” and that, though we led the way, we trod a path 
which could not be shunned. His complaint’ is that, 
as a matter of fact, at the moment we stand in risk, not 
only of falling below the two-Power standard, but of 
being surpassed in a few years by our rivals. The 
question is so important that the arguments deserve a 
close analysis. 

German naval expansion, originally urged by the 
Emperor as a counteractive to the spread of Socialism, 
has been adopted for some years as a national policy. In 
order to rouse the nation it was necessary to create a 
bellicose spirit by irritant acts like the Kruger telegram, 
the Pro-Boer agitation, and the interference with France in 
Moroceo. But the interest having been aroused, there is 
no need of such irritants any longer, and Germany pro- 
fesses friendship with all the world. The end has been 
achieved, and the new German Navy Act provides for an 
expenditure of £200,000,000 upon the Fleet within the 
next ten years. German naval activity has given the cue 
to other countries. The United States, after ten years’ 
hard work, has become the second naval Power in the 
world, and, though the naval programme provided for 
in the last Budget was small, the end of the present 
financial unsettlement will see a large increase. France 
feels the need of keeping pace with Germany; six 
battleships were authorised in 1906, and plans have been 
prepared for the construction of another six to follow. 
How does the case stand with ourselves? In each of the 
last three Budgets surpluses have been secured by post- 
poning necessary expenditure. Some of the economies 
effected have been valuable and permanent, but on new 
construction economies, temporary only, have amounted 
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pe 
in three years to upwards of £9,000,000. In the past four 
years our aggregate expenditure on new construction has 
decreased by a total of nearly £11,000,000, while German 
expenditure is rising automatically year by year. Taking 
the whole sums spent on the maintenance of the Fleet 
while the present Government have been in office, the 
reduction since 1904-5 has been over £22,000,000, while 

German expenditure under the same head has increased 

by £12,000,000. _ Clearly we cannot be accused of having 

forced the pace in naval expenditure. Now it may be 
good business to postpone expenditure in order to see 
what other nations are doing. But the mistake of our 

Government has been to flaunt such postponement as 

rmanent economies. The result, combined with a great 
deal of nonsense talked here about international dis- 
armament, has been to give Germany the idea that we 
were slackening our efforts to maintain the two-Power 
standard, and consequently to stimulate her to still further 
spurts of rivalry. 

The mere financial comparison, however, is scarcely just, 
and it is necessary to find a truer basis for estimating 
relative naval strength. ‘The virtual disappearance of the 
Russian Navy has no doubt improved our relative naval 

sition, Russia having lost more tons of shipping than 

Germany has built. On the other hand, the duties of the 
German Fleet are limited; there is no world-wide overseas 

Empire for it to protect, and as a matter of fact the 
German ships stationed in foreign waters are few. She 
can concentrate the bulk of her Fleet in home waters, 
and therefore the bulk of her expenditure is on 
objects which cannot be fairly compared with our vast 
naval duties. Again, her whole system of naval finance 
is radically different from ours. We have always followed 
the principle of putting all the expenditure on the Fleet 
for the year on the current Estimates, including many 
items which might properly be regarded as capital 
outlay. The Quarterly weiter contrasts this refusal to 
issue loans for naval works, the benefit of which 
is largely a future one, with our rashness in sanc- 
tioning loans for every type of local and municipal 
enterprise. This is a sound point, and worth serious 
consideration. Generally speaking, of course, it is good 
finance to meet capital expenditure out of income ; but it 
is not good finance or good policy to curtail necessary 
capital expenditure because the year's receipts are not 
adequate to it. The result of these various considerations 
is that the financial comparison between Britain and 
Germany is not quite fair. ‘The only fair methods of 
calculating relative naval force are (1) the output of new 
ships, and (2) the provision made annually for manning 
them. As to the second point we have little to fear. We 
have a much larger personnel, for the conscript character 
of a considerable part of the German Navy means that a 
third of the men go each year. The actual numbers are : 
Germany, tifty thousand three hundred and twenty-three 
officers and men; Britain, one hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand. But as to the first point there is much cause 
for anxiety. We are running practically a neck-and-neck 
race, even on the assumption that we can build in two 
years a ship for which Germany will require three years. 
By 1911 Germany will have ten armoured vessels of the 
latest type, and we shall have only twelve, unless special 
provision is made next year. By 1912 Germany will have 
four more, according to her existing programme. She is, 
moreover, making rapid headway in the construction of 
small cruisers and torpedo-boats. At the present moment 
she has seventeen battleships concentrated within four 
hundred miles of our shores. By 1912 she will have 
thirty-eight battleships and a corresponding number of 
other craft. With three million soldiers to back this naval 
power, she will be a most disturbing factor should any 
diplomatic complications arise. 

The gist of the Quarterly argument, with which we wholly 
agree, is that under our present programme Germany bids 
fair in a few years to rival us. Mr. McKenna quotes 
Cobden’s saying that he would vote a hundred miilions 
sterling rather than allow a foreign navy to be increased 
toa level with ours. Well, we are within sight of such 
a situation. The maintenance of our traditional naval 
policy demands that next year’s Estimates should provide 
for six vessels of the ‘ Dreadnought’ power, if not neces- 
sarily of the ‘Dreadnought’ type, with a proportionate 
number of cruisers and torpedo-boats, and that the vessels 





should be begun in the early summer so as to allow for 
their completion in time to prevent any loss of relative 
strength owing to the carrying out of the German 
programme. It is understood that the Government are 
opposed to any naval loan. We do not very well see how 
the money is to be found elsewhere, but found it must be, 
for it is quite certain that the country will not tolerate 
any departure from the two-Power standard. President 
Roosevelt in a recent Message to Congress used words 
which are as applicable to our case as to that of his own 
country. ‘“ When a nation is so happily situated as ours— 
that is, when it has no reason to fear or to be feared by 
its land neighbours—the Fleet is all the more necessary 
for the preservation of peace. Great Britain has been 
saved by its Fleet from the necessity of facing one of 
two alternatives,—of submission to conquest by a foreign 
Power, or of itself becoming a great military Power.” 
Let it never be forgotten that our naval supremacy is the 
price we pay for our voluntary Army. 





THE COMMON-SENSE OF LICENSING, 


NHE progress of the debate upon the Licensing Bill 
certainly does not add to the popularity of the 
measure or to the credit of the Government. Each day's 
discussion makes it increasingly evident that the Govern- 
ment have not thought out the meaning of their own 
proposals, and that the Bill has been constructed rather 
with a desire to bring all the rival sections of the 
Temperance Party into momentary unison than to make 
a solid contribution to temperance reform. From the 
point of view of an embarrassed Cabinet, it may doubtless 
be worth while to bring diverging sections of political 
supporters into line; but the leaders of the Liberal Party 
make a mistake if they imagine that the great body 
of Englishinen are really much concerned with the 
peculiarities and personalities of the Temperance Party. 
What all Englishmen want to see is a diminution of the 
vice of drunkenness, which, unless we count the vice of 
gambling as even more injurious, is the most serious evil 
from which the nation suffers. Most Englishmen also are 
ready to admit that though Parliament cannot make a 
drunken nation sober, it can in certain directions diminish 
the temptations to drunkenness. The assumption of the 
so-called Temperance Party is that the only way to diminish 
temptations to drunkenness is by persecuting the brewer 
aud the publican. The drunkard himself is usually 
regarded in temperanee circles as the innocent victim of 
persons who deliberately work for his ruin in order to add 
to their profits. Punishment for the drunkard rarely 
finds any place in temperance programmes, and it 
still seems to be assumed that the man who is so 
feeble that he cannot resist the temptation of passing a 
public-house is nevertheless to be entitled to retain 
a vote which gives him a voice in controlling the destinies 
ofa great Empire. In the same spirit the Temperance 
Party utterly refuses to encourage or to sanction any 
system which would convert the public-house from a 
drinking-saloon into a place of reasonable entertainment. 
Thus the drunkard is neither to be punished for yielding 
to his vice nor encouraged to adopt more rational forms of 
pleasure. 

When the party which dictates the policy of the 
Government is actuated by such principles as these, it 
is not surprising to find that the definite proposals of 
Ministers should be devoid of coherence. ‘The crucial 
feature of the Licensing Bill is a proposal that at the end 
of fourteen years all existing licenses shall be liable to be 
treated as new licenses. This proposal is based upon the 
perfectly sound principle that a public-house license is a 
more or less precarious form of property, and that if a 
sufficiently long period of security is conceded to the 
license-holder, no injustice will be done if the license is 
cancelled at the end of that period. This has been 
admitted by Mr. Balfour, and probably would be admitted 
privately by the more reasonable men among the brewers. 
All depends, however, upon the application of the 
principle. The limit of time ought clearly to be such as 
to allow brewers who have conducted their affairs on 
ordinary business principles to write off their capital 
without destroying their profits. A large number of 
highly respectable firms declare that this cannot possibly 
be done in fourteen years. There is no reason to 
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doubt their statement. Many of them have voluntarily 
offered to submit their books to the ‘investigation of 
any auditor whom the Government choose to appoint. 
Influenced perhaps by this statement, or perhaps by 
the pressure of moderate men within the Liberal 
Party, the Government have at last consented to make 
what is called a concession. Mr. Asquith announced early 
in the week that at the end of fourteen years a period of 
grace of seven years would be established. During that 
period of grace the licensing authority is to have “no 
— to attach as a condition of the regrant of an old 
icense any condition for securing to the public the 
monopoly value of the license.” This proposal may 
possibly be accepted as satisfactory as regards those licenses 
which remain in existence after the end of the fourteen 
years, but there is no guarantee that any particular license 
will be continued. The Licensing Justices are to have 
full power to refuse licenses, and a two-thirds majority of 
the parochial electors is to have power to prohibit the 
renewal of any license. Thus all that the Government 
offer by way of a concession is a new gamble. Those men 
whose licenses are renewed will have a valuable piece of 
property conferred upon them: those whose licenses are 
refused will be in exactly the same position as they would 
have been if no concession had been made at all. The 
situation from the point of view of equity is even worse 
than it was before this so-called concession was made. 
The only possible explanation of Mr. Asquith’s extra- 
ordinary proposal is that he is preparing the way for a 
further concession. He does not like to shock his tem- 
perance supporters by giving away the whole position at 
once, and hopes that by surrendering a large part of the 
ground first he may prepare their minds for the surrender 
of the whole. Why Mr. Asquith should be so afraid of 
the extreme temperance section of the party is not very 
clear, for it is an open secret that when the Bill was intro- 
duced everybody anticipated that the time-limit would 
ultimately be extended to twenty-one years. 

Another extraordinary muddle revealed in recent debates 
is the attitude of the Government with regard to the 
question of local option. As the Bill was first intro- 
duced, there was no mention of local option except 
in Clause II., which provides that a simple majority 
of the inhabitants of a district may refuse the grant of 
any new license. This was to a large extent a harmless 
pees because in the majority of districts licenses will 

ave to be reduced during the next fourteen years, and 
therefore it is highly improbable that any demand for new 
licenses will be put forward. When, however, Clause III. 
was read in conjunction with Clause II., it appeared that 
the effect of the combined clauses would be that at the 
end of the fourteen years’ period a simple majority of the 
electors could prchibit the grant of any license at all. 
This was certainly not the intention of the Government 
when they introduced the Bill; but having unwittingly 
gone so far towards conceding the demands of the local 
optionists, they could not altogether draw back. They 
therefore proposed a compromise, and inserted words in 
Clause III. providing that a local option resolution at 
the end of fourteen years should require a two-thirds 
majority. The whole proceeding can only be described as 
puerile. This present Parliament has no power whatever 
to control the proceedings of Parliament fourteen years 
ahead. Long before the fourteen years have elapsed the 
some Licensing Bill, even if it passes into law, will 

ave been cut and carved by future Parliaments out of 
recognition. The whole reference to local option at the end 
of fourteen years is merely a verbal declaration inserted in 
an Act of Parliament, not because it has the least binding 
force, but solely as a sop to the people whom Mr. Balfour 
not unjustly described as “ teetotal faddists.” 

Meanwhile the cause of real temperance reform makes 
but little progress. Assuming—as on the whole we are 
bound to assume—thbat a reduction in the number of 
licensed houses would diminish the temptations to 
drunkenness, provided no other facilities for drinking were 
created, let us briefly consider what is the common-sense 
method of dealing with the problem. At the present 
time a publican’s license costs from £4 10s. a year up to 
£60 a year, according to the annual value of the premises 
licensed. Such a cl aryge is quite disproportionate to the 
value of the license. ‘The scale was fixed at a time when 
licenses were given almost without restriction, and is 








Sr 
inapplicable to a time when licenses are being so restricted 
that what is called a monopoly value attaches to every 
license granted. No party in the State could possibly 
resist « reasonable increase of License-duties, and the 
effect of such increase would be that the smaller and 
less profitable houses would be squeezed out of existence, 
thus concentrating the business in larger houses, which 
would be more easily supervised by the police, and where 
better accommodation could be given than is afforded by a 
mere drinking-bar. Even the brewers would in some 
respects gain by such a proposal, for at present, with the 
low scale of licenses, it actually pays to keep a licensed 
house in existence, even when it is losing money, on the 
chance of getting handsome compensation for surrender, 
This measure, which many earnest temperance reformers, 
such as Mr. Sherwell, strongly advocate, could have been 
adopted by a mere clause in the Budget Bill, and could 
not have been resisted by the House of Lords. It would 
probably by itself have accomplished everything that can 
possibly be hoped for in the way of reduction of licenses 
from the cumbersome Licensing Bill now being forced 
through the House of Commons. 

At the same time, it is clearly necessary to deal with 
off-licenses and with clubs. On both these questions the 
Government are as much at sea as upon the question of 
public-houses. On one day Ministers propose an amend- 
ment which would subject all grocers’ licenses to a local 
option veto; on the next day they explain that this was 
not their intention at all. The question of clubs still 
hangs in the balance, for the very moderate restrictions 
proposed in the Bill are being strenuously resisted by 
Liberal and Radical clubs throughout the country. With 
clubs, as with public-houses, the common-sense method of 
treatment is to require a reasonably high rate of License- 
duty, so as to make it economically impossible to continue 
clubs which do not serve a bond-fide demand. 





OUR HISTORICAL MONUMENTS. 


HE appointment of a Royai Commission to make an 
inventory of the historical monuments best worth 
preserving in Britain is one of those tardy but welcome 
acts which, we hope, will eventually bring our system of 
caring for the relics of the past abreast of those of most 
Western nations. France, Germany, Italy, and other 
countries are all ahead of us. The inventory which is 
ordered will, perhaps, be formed on the French model 
more than on any other, for the classement of monuments 
historiques is the feature of the French laws, which, how- 
ever, are too highly centralised. The only objection we know 
of to the creation of a formal catalogue is, as we have pointed 
out before now, that by implication it sanctions a certain 
carelessness in the case of monuments not catalogued. 
The State, as it were, publicly withholds protection from 
objects not on its list; yet many of these, if they are near 
the dividing line, may be almost quite as well worth 
preservation as those which have been exalted to the 
honours of the catalogue. This danger may easily be 
exaggerated, and it could not become serious unless one is 
to assume a considerable lack of common-sense or the 
presence of illwill somewhere. Indeed, if no other danger 
than this exists, it is obvious that there is an over- 
whelming case for the making of the inventory. We 
hope that it will be produced without delay, and 
will not err on the side of scantiness. The limita- 
tions will be strict enough in the nature of things, 
because no monument is to be considered which is 
dated later than 1700. We can think of a good many 
buildings later than 1700 which could not be removed 
without national disgrace, even if we look no further than 
some of the churches by Wren or founded on Wren’s 
designs. A respect for the rights of property has, of 
course, influenced the decision. We may imagine the 
State saying :—‘‘ We want to interfere with property as 
little as possible, but there comes a time when the nation 
can no longer look on while private persons do injury to 
relics which are in the best sense national possessions. 
The most precious relics are the oldest, and in their case 
the public interest must override all private interest. 
Modern buildings, however interesting, are much less 
likely to be unique, and therefore, since intervention is 
undesirable in itself, we shull not insist upon it in dealing 
with buildings which are comparatively recent. Since 
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the line must be drawn somewhere, we draw it at the 

year 1700. That gives a time-limit of over two hundred 

years, with regard to which period the State does not 
ropose offering any advice or applying any compulsion 
to private owners. 

Probably it would have been very difficult to draw up a 
jist—a preliminary list, at all events—without making 
an arbitrary division of periods. But it is obvious that 
jnnumerable modern things are interesting milestones 
in our history. There are, for example, the houses in 
which famous men lived, signed famous documents, or 
wrote famous books. After all, the chief importance of 
historical remains is that they teach us to know more of 
the land in which we live. The schoolboy—not Macaulay's 
schoolboy, but the schoolboy as we know him—may with 
difficulty be persuaded to read a great book, or look at a 
masterpiece in painting, but he wiil certainly hail with 
joy the idea of being driven in a brake to a ruined castle 
or a Druidical circle where the delights of a picnic will 
probably be thrown in. He learns in spite of himself. 
Statues, tablets on dwelling-houses, and such-like, as well 
as ancient ruins, are all, in the abused phrase, “ object- 
lessons.” 

The exemption of modern things from the super- 
vision of the State may save the Government from con- 
troversy; but it is easy to conceive instances in which 
the possession of ancient monuments, although the right 
of the nation to preserve them is clear, would inflict 
penalties on the owner. Suppose, for example, that a poor 
landowner discovered coal on his property worth a thousand 
a vear to him, and that a shaft could not be sunk without 
injuring some stones dating from the Neolithic age. 
These stones might be mentioned in the inventory of 
historical monuments; and although the owner might 
be theoretically entitled to compensation, it would be 
extremely difficult for him to prove or to exact the amount 
to which he was entitled. An ancient monument 
ought not to become a kind of upas-tree blighting the 
property of those who live within its radius. Justice and 
much common-sense will, of course, be required whenever 
it comes to a question of assessment for purchase, as we 
presume it sometimes will in logical sequence when once 
the inventory has been made. Lovers of the antique 
need to defend themselves from their friends as well as 
from the vandal. Occasionally it will have to be admitted 
that beauty must be sacrificed to utility, or the world will 
not be able to go on. A district, if its population is 
growing rapidly, cannot be saved indefinitely from the 
irruption of a railway merely on the ground that it is very 
beautiful, and that beauty ought not to be spoiled. The 
livelihood and convenience of the inhabitants cannot be 
made subservient to the emotions of the tourist. But 
although there may be difficult cases, we are sure that 
substantial justice can always be done with care. That 
has already been proved in other countries. When the 
commercial value of an historical relic which the Govern- 
ment have to save by purchase is necessarily a matter of 
conjecture, there should never be errors on the side of 
niggardliness. Otherwise a premium would be put on a 
new kind of artistic crime; owners would be tempted 
to destroy their ruins, or whatever the “ monument ” 
might be, lest they should be taken away forcibly at 

. price which would be no real compensation for indirect 
osses, 

We have been assuming, as we have said, that the 
inventory will lead ultimately to purchase in certain cases 
as the occasion arises. In the right of expropriation other 
Governments have long since outstripped our own. This 
is the fundamental difference betweeu our law and theirs. 
Nearly all European countries can buy compulsorily monu- 
ments which are national in character. In France and 
Germany the test for expropriation is whether the monu- 
ment is of public “ utility.” That is not a difficult test to 
satisfy; for if it can be shown, as of course it can, that 
educating and inspiring people with pride of their country 
by the contemplation of historical relics is very desirable, 
then the possession of any particular relic is seen to be 
amatter of “utility.” Probably in all transactions the 
Government will use as their agent that excellent society, 
the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or 
Natural Beauty. If the Government did not care to pay, 
they could invite the Trust to raise the necessary funds. 
The Trust has now enough powers to be far more useful 

























































than formerly. Its efforts used to be private, but by the 
change in its constitution last year it became really a 
national society with the full sanction of Parliament. 
Established in 1895, it was placed under the Companies 
Acts in 1904, but it was not till last year that powers were 
vested in it. It now has legal right to acquire land or 
buildings by purchase or gift, and to hold them without 
license in mortmain. It can maintain and manage lands 
as open spaces, and buildings as places of resort or instruc- 
tion, and may accept property in trust for any public 
purpose. All this is very good ; but we shall not be satisfied 
until what we have foreseen comes to pass, and the State 
assumes powers of compulsory purchase, whether they are 
exercised through the National Trust or directly. We 
have never heard of these powers being abused abroad, 
and they are less likely to be abused in Britain. The 
National Trust is already the centre of a considerable 
decentralised scheme, and we believe that in this matter 
of preserving monuments decentralisation is essential. In 
1892 the Act of ten years before, which had placed certain 
monuments in the care of the Commissioner of Works, 
was reinforced by new clauses giving County Councils 
powers similar to those of the Commissioner of Works. 
The County Councils began to consult local antiquaries, 
and the Councils came into touch with the National Trust. 
There is no zeal like that of the local Jonathan Oldbucks, 
and it is in thus laying local pride and responsibility 
under contribution that we shall do best. The inventory 
will not in the least interfere with this devolution of 
authority. It will be of great value as a declaration of 
the concern of the State, even though formally it commits 
the State for the time being to nothing further. 








BACON AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 

NHE tercentenary celebration of Bacon's election as 
Treasurer of Gray’s Inn is to be followed by the 
erection of a statue of the great Lord Chancellor in one of 
the Inn’s open spaces,—probably the charming South Square. 
Nothing could be more fitting than such a memorial in such 
a spot to one of the most eminent lawyers of England; but 
it is curious to consider how many other distinguished bodies 
of men might with equal propriety pay a similar homage to 
Francis Bacon. Perhaps no man ever lived possessed of 
such various titles to the admiration of posterity. Besides 
being a great lawyer, he was a great statesman and a great 
philosopher, so that his memory deserves honour, not only 
from the benchers of Gray's Inn, but from Members of 
Parliament and from the Fellows of the Royal Society. And 
if none of these claims to distinction had been his—if he had 
passed his life in private obscurity and had never written a 
word of his “Instauratio Magna”—he would still fill a 
unique place among great Englishmen by virtue of his 
consummate mastery of the English language. Indeed, 
such is the strange power of the art of writing that it 
is through the “ Essays” alone that Bacon’s fame is to-day 
something more than a vague recollection in the minds 
of his countrymen. He himself would have been the last 
to be surprised at this. “As for my Essays,” he says, “I 
count them but as the recreations of my other studies, 
aud in that sort purpose to continue them; though I am not 
ignorant that those kind of writings would, with less pains 
and embracement, perhaps, yield more lustre and reputation 
to my name than those others which I have in hand.” Bacon 
belongs to the very small band of our prose writers of whom 
it can be said with certainty that their popularity is as great 
as their achievement. Other writers of equal merit—Sir 
Thomas Browne, for instance, and Gibbon, and Burke— 
though they are widely read, are not read universally ; none 
of their works is popular in the sense in which “ The Pilgrim's 
Progress” is popular, and “Gulliver's Travels,” and “ The 
Essays or Counsels, Civil and Moral.” And Bacon, no 
less than Bunyan and Swift, is read primarily for his 
matter. “The King,” he says of Henry VII, “to speak 
of him in terms equal to his deserving, was one of the 
best sort of wonders: a wonder for wise men”; and the 
words apply with singular exactness to the author of the 
“Essays.” Every one must feel, after a reading in that 
fuscinating book, that there indeed is “a wonder for wise 
men,” that there is the very soul of wisdom, the very embodi- 





ment of clear, profound, and powerful thought. “Some books 
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are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested.” Who can doubt into which of these 
classes the “Essays” fall? Let us take a single example of their 
concentration of meaning. In the essay on “Simulation and 
Dissimulation ” Bacon discusses with wonderful subtlety and 
judgment the various shades of concealment and deceit, the 
precise circumstances in which, in his opinion, they are per- 
missible, and the rules which he holds should guide a good 
man in his use of them. He concludes in a sentence which 
sums up within itself his view of the whole philosophy of the 
subject :—“ The best composition and temperature is, to have 
openness in fame and opinion; secrecy in habit; dissimula- 
tion in seasonable use; and a power to feign if there be no 
remedy.” We may not like his conclusion—for ourselves, we 
repudiate it as immoral and ignoble—but who can deny that 
it is an epitome of the worldly wisdom on the matter under 
consideration ? 

Yet, in spite of the amazing force and weight of Bacon's 
matter, it is clear that the fascination of bis work depends no 
less upon bis style. If it is true that the generality of readers 
explore him for the sake of what he has to tell them, it is 
equally certain that they would never have troubled to find 
that out if he had not taken care to tell it them with exquisite 
art. To the lover of fine prose his writing brings a pleasure 
which no other English master quite succeeds in producing, 
and which, in its precise flavour, is called up by only one or 
two other writers in the literature of the world. In some 
ways the temper of his art is rather French than English. 
He is a supreme master of the sententious style,—a style 
which has been practised by only one other English writer 
of the first rank, Burke, and by him only, as it were, 
incidentally, while in France the greatest writers have made 
it their own. Certainly the best of his aphorisms are worthy 
to take rank beside the most brilliant of La Rochefoucauld’s 
and the most beautiful of La Bruyére’s. How many of 
them one can recall with joy! “Revenge is a kind of 
wild justice”; “He that hath wife and children bath given 
hostages to fortune”; “ We take cunning for a sinister or 
crooked wisdom”; “ Men fear death as children fear to go in 
the dark”; ‘There is no excellent beauty that hath not some 
strangeness in the proportion.” But it is easier to begin 
making such quotations than to stop. Yet we must remember 
that there is this important difference between the epigrams 
of Bacon and those of his French rivals,—his form part of a 
related whole, while the others are detached jewels separately 
set. Thus the true charm of Bacon’s writing cannot be 
revealed in single sentences; it lies in the elaboration, the 
interconnexion, the orderly development, the gradual expo- 
sition of a series of subtle and splendid thoughts. Of modern 
writers, Montesquieu, perhaps, comes nearest to him, but 
Montesquieu lacks the rich colouring which distinguishes 
Bacon’s style. It is this characteristic—this combination of 
colour and of thought—which gives Bacon his unique 
position among prose writers. The great colourists— 
witness Sir Thomas Browne—have as a rule no very definite 
thoughts to show us, only gorgeous imaginations; while, 
on the other hand, the great thinkers—Swift, for instance— 
content themselves with clarity and vigour of expression. 
We must go back to the ancients—to some of the glowing 
pages of Thucydides or the sombre meditations of Tacitus— 
to find a parallel with what is finest in the prose of 
Bacon. As Taine admirably says, “ce qui distingue celui-ci 
des autres, c’est que chez lui l'image ne fait que con- 
centrer la méditation.” A famous passage from the first 
of the essays—* Of Truth ”—affords an example of this rare 
concatenation of qualities :— 

“This same truth is a naked and open daylight, that doth not 
show the masques, and mummeries, and triumphs of the world, 
half so stately and daintily as candle-lights. ‘Truth may perhaps 
come to the price of a pearl, that showeth best by day; but it 
will not rise to the price of a diamond or carbuncle that showeth 
best in varied lights. A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure. 
Doth any man doubt that if there were taken out of men’s minds 
vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations, imaginations as 
one would, and the like, but it would leave the minds of a number 
of men poor shrunken things, full of melancholy ard indisposi- 
tion, and unpleasing to themselves ? ” 

There is a happy valiancy in many of Bacon’s phrases, which, 
while they betray the lover of words, yet never show a 
trace of mannerism or affectation. Thus his style is 
always unmistakable. Who but Bacon, for instance, could 
have written sentences at once as sober and as racy as 


these ?—*“ Suspicions that the mind of itself gathers are but 
buzzes; but suspicions that are artificially nourished, and put 
into men’s heads by the tales and whisperings of others, have 
stings.” And—* Beauty is as summer fruits, which are easy 
to corrupt and cannot last; and, for the most part, it makes 
a dissolute youth and an age a little out of countenance.” 
Who but Bacon would have described the flattering of 
counsellors as “a song of Placebo” ? Who but he could have 
invented that memorable maxim, so splendid and so bold in 
its concentration: “To be master of the sea is an abridgment 
of monarchy ”’ ? 

Bacon was, in the best sense of the expression, a man of the 
world. There can be no doubt that he was sincere in hig 
religion, and that he was a genuine lover of the arts. But 
these things were not fundamental to him. He was not 
essentially spiritual like Pascal, nor essentially an artist like 
Keats. His philosophy was utilitarian, and his deepest 
interests were fixed upon the workings and the welfare of 
human society. His style reflects his character. It has no 
poetical mystery, no power of vague suggestion and romance, 
It never reaches the heights, nor explores the depths; but it 
is strong, subtle, clear, and it glows with an intellectual 
beauty. It comes nearest to passion when it touches upon 
the two greatest of worldly goods,—virtue and truth. “This 
is the strength and blood to virtue, to contemn things that be 
desired, and to neglect that which is feared.” That is a 
sublime sentence; and this is another: “Certainly it is heaven 
upon earth to have a man’s mind move in charity, rest in 
providence, and turn upon the poles of truth.” And when 
in the “ New Atlantis” Bacon describes the journeys of the 
Fellows of Solomon's House, his writing becomes invested 
with an unwonted eloquence. “‘* But thus you see we maintain 
a trade, not for gold, silver, or jewels; nor for silks; nor for 
spices; nor any other commodity of matter; but only for God's 
first creature, which was light: to have light, I say, of the 
growth of all the world.’ And when be had said this, he was 
silent; and so were we all.” It is difficult to remember that 
he who wrote thus could turn bis mind without an effort to 
the exposition of the most effective arrangements for gardens, 
the best means of frustrating curiosity, or the surest methods 
of obtaining despatch in business; but Bacon's mind was 
universal in its comprehensiveness ; there was nothing in the 
world of which he could not write. And this must be his 
praise,—that while other men have shown us the spirit of an 
age in their writings, or the spirit of a cause or of a beliei, 
or the spirit of their own dreams and their own desires, Bacon 
has compressed into his immortal pages nothing more nor less 
than the spirit of the world itself. 





“GENTLE BIGOTRIES.” 

“She lived shut in by flowers and trees 

And shade of gentle bigotries. 

On this side lay the trackless sea, 

On that the great world’s mystery ; 

But all unseen and all unguessed 

They could not break upon her rest. 

The world’s far splendours gleamed and flashed, 

Afar the wild seas foamed and dashed; 

But in her small, dull Paradise, 

Safe housed from rapture or surprise, 

Nor day nor night had power to fright 

The peace of God that filled her eyes.” 


HIS charming little picture of a woman by Mr. John Hay 

is to be found in Mr. Lucas’s latest anthology, the new 
feminine portrait gallery which he has given to the pubiic 
under the happy title of “Her Infinite Variety” (Methuen 
and Co., 5s.) Surely a like array of beautiful and entertaining 
women was never marshalled. Before the reader in one long 
brilliant procession there pass the ideals of the poets, the 
heroines of the novelists, and, perhaps most charming of all, 
those real women whom the historians have made immortal. 
Wordsworth shows us his dreams, and Burns his loves. 
Horace Walpole presents us to his friends, and George 
Meredith and Jane Austen introduce the ladies of their 
respective periods. Mr. Hay’s portrait stands out amidst 
the greater and smaller works of art which Mr. Lucas 
has brought together with such unerring taste and such 
broad knowledge of English literature. It is a perfect 
description of an everlasting type, perhaps the commonest 
type of good woman outside the poorest section of the 
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community. She is the product of the highest civilisation 
acting upon average material. For such a one the trackless 
seas of speculative thought do not exist, and the mysteries 
of life which more and more confound the thoughtful 
are hedged out by a screen of time-honoured assurances. 
Yet the limits necessitated by this complete protection have 
deepened her nature and nourished her heart, while they have 
narrowed her outlook upon life. It is true that for her the 
universe is small, and measurable by many a sacred rule-of- 
thumb. Nevertheless, she has some knowledge of the infinite, 
knowledge which comes of homely love without learning 
or logic. One reason is as good as another for those who are 
certain. Not seldom they stick to the most familiar, simply 
because it has become to them the easiest expression of the 
fact. As we move among Mr. Lucas’s pictures, we find our- 
selves continually glancing back at the woman with the 
peaceful eyes expressive of “ gentle bigotries.” Continually 
we compare others with her to their disadvantage. To very 
few of us nowadays is she the ideal, but to very many she is 
still the norm. 

Near to Mr. Hay’s lady in the same section of the book, 
and under the same heading of “The Gentle,” we find a good 
many less striking persons, all of whom, however, have some- 
thing of the same effulgence. It isa delight to see again that 
friend of our childhood, Mrs. Ewing’s Madam Liberality, and 
Henley’s humorous but tender sketch of the elderly district 
visitor :— 

“Prim is her gown and quakerlike her shawl. 
Well might her bonnets have been born on her. 
Can you conceive a Fairy Godmother 
The subject of a real religious call ?” 


some 


On the next page we come to “ Lucy Lyttelton,” who died in 
1746, and whose epitaph is anonymous. Appurently the lady 
was renowned for her lovely singing voice, yet 
“Her eloquence was sweeter than her song, 

Soft as her heart, and as her reason strong.” 

Her manners also were fit to “engage all hearts "— 
“ Polite, as all her life in courts had been, 

Yet good, as she the world had never seen.” 
One would have liked to see kind Mrs. Cowper in this group, 
but we find her among “ Mothers.” Cowper's poetry is not 
the fashion just now, and those few young people who read 
poetry in these days do not seem to know him at all. 
Perhaps none of his poems give so true and complete an 
impression of his personality as we get in the beautiful lines 
to his mother’s portrait. We understand as we read how the 
memory of the sweet face which “solaced” him in childhood 
had still power to soothe the gentle and sensitive man of 
genius, seldom free of the torture of religious depression,— 

“ Always from port withheld, always distress’d ” ; 
never long in calm waters, but 
“ Tempest-toss'd, 
Sails ripp’d, seams op’ning wide, and compass lost.” 

A very different picture stands next to this. We see, “by 
epistolary illumination,” Susanna Wesley, that mother of 
heroes, and, despite the affection borne her by her sons, 
perhaps the most repellent of all good women. Mr. Lucas 
ullows the reader to condemn her out of her own mouth. She 
explains at length in a letter to her son the methods upon 
which she guided her family from the cradle to the grave, 
as one might truly say of the majority of them, for out of 
nineteen only six survived. These poor little boys and girls 
were put early “into a regular method of living.” “ When 
turned a year old (and some before) they were taught to fear 
the rod and to ery softly.” They had to sleep and wake, and eat 
and drink, and pray, believe, and learn exactly as they were 
told, and they seem to have been at one or other of these 
exercises during the whole of both day and night. When 
they were ill—think of the thirteen who died—“ there was 
no difficulty in making them take the most unpleasant 
medicine; for they durst not refuse it, though some of them 
would presently throw it up.” In presence of this theologian 
and tyrant one longs once more for the “gentle bigotries” of 
another type. 

Among the ladies described as “Good Company” we mect 
some most amusing people, chief among them, perhaps, Lady 
Ashburton. Mr. Lucas gives us two pages of her sayings, 
witty, bitter at times, and always full of a delightful abandon. 
We will confine ourselves to three quotations. “There is no 
rebound about her : it is like talking into a soft surface.” He 





“looks all a woman wants—strength and cruelty.” “Iam 
strongly in favour of Polygamy. I should like to go out, 
and the other wife to stay at home and take care of things, 
and hear all I had to tell her when I came back.” The only 
adverse criticism we could find it in our hearts to make 
upon this book is upon its arrangement. Why was the 
“Good Company” section not made to cover more names ? 
Surely Mrs. Jordan, and Sydney Smith’s “literary woman,” 
who was “as decidedly handsome as if she were pro- 
foundly ignorant,” and some of those amazing old Scotch 
ladies whom Lord Cockburn and Dean Ramsay set before 
all come by right under that description. Leigh 
Hunt’s picture of Mrs. Jordan we forbear to 
quote :—*“ She was neither beautiful, nor handsome, nor even 
pretty, nor accomplished, nor ‘a lady,’ nor anything conven- 
tional or comme il ysaut whatsoever, yeb was so pleasant, so 
cordial, so natural, so full of spirita, so healthily constituted 
in mind and body, had such a shapely leg withal, so charming 
a voice, and such a happy and happy-making expression of 
countenance, that she appeared something superior to all 
those requirements of acceptability, and to hold a patent 
from Nature herself for our delight and good opinion.” Are 
the girls of to-day as charming, and will they when they grow 
older be as entertaining as the women of the past? Perhaps 
they are, and probably they will be; but just now there are 
some disagreeable types who make themselves very con- 
spicuous. Possibly they are less new than we think. Steele 
tells of Madam Martha, who “learns by Reports of People of 
higher Quality new Ways of being uneasie and displeased ” ; 
and Addison says:—‘“ There is nothing so bad for the Face 
as Party-Zeal. It gives an ill-natured Cast to the Eye, 
and a disagreeable Sourness to the Look; that 
it makes the Lines too strong, and flushes them worse than 
Brandy.” 

Let us look at the best and youngest of the hour. When 
Mr. Andrew Lang wrote a poem upon of Arc he 
unwittingly described—and idealised—the very newest type 
of young woman of to-day, as strong and as tall as her 
brother, who lacks nothing we could desire except that 
subtle femininity which charmed the Victorian world :— 


us, 
eannot 


besides, 


Joan 


“The honour of a loyal boy, 
The courage of a paladin, 
With maiden’s mirth, the soul of joy, 
These dwelt her happy breast witbin. 
From shame, from doubt, from fear, from sin, 
As God’s own angels was she free; 
Old worlds shall end, and new begin 
To be.” 
Oddly enough, it is not under Mr. Lueas's “Ideal” section 
that we look for the woman who is through all the ages 
most liked by men. Mr. Lucas has placed her under the 
unattractive heading of “ Paragons.” “ Her singularities were 
always to advantage, being unlike her neighbours only by being 
better.” The ordinary man—not the man of fashion—does 
not want originality, he demands a certain conformity; but 
he does want goodness, only it must be the goodness of the 
hour, not a pioneer goodness, and not the goodness of 
yesterday. 





RURALISING IN LONDON. 

ROBIN sang an autumn song close outside below my 
4 upper flat, and then I heard soft undertones of leaves. 
A sensation of early sunlight came through the blue curtains 
and filled the room. In May an invisible thrush used to sing 
at dawn somewhere farther off in the park; but the robin 
suits the autumn best. His joy in the morning’s sunlight is 
delicious; but he has a note that suggests it is all the keener 
because winter and frost and fog are at hand. People talk of 
the robin’s note or the thrush’s note as if it were always the 
same; but the tone varies greatly. There is a difference 
between the noisy chattering of sparrows at one of their 
crowded social gatherings in some tall plane-tree at sunset, 
and the disconsolate chirping of two or three sympathetic 
friends who sit under the roof on rainy days and try to 
condole with each other, or the short, crisp flirting notes of 
two who are wooing, or the appealing or contented notes of 
young nestlings at dawn. After one of the year's bad storms, 
when branches were torn off, for a whole day afterwards you 
might hear the cries of birds,—“ Ilk ane sat dreary, Lamenting 
its dearie.” The leaves of the trees, too, have different tones. 
Amongst themselves they differ so much that any one who is 
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familiar with them might without seeing distinguish the 
pattering sound of beeches, the string music of willows, the 
tinkling of aspens. They are playing an autumn harmony 
together this morning, so soft that it has almost the hush of 
silence,—most unlike the quick fluttering movements of spring. 
Some leaves are lifted by a light breeze and dance rhythmi- 
cally upward, then downward, to the ground. Autumn has lit 
up a tree-top here and there, shining out amongst the crowd 
of others, and making them look like shadows of greenness. 
It has been a novel experience, after some years in the West 
Centre, to watch in London the changes of the seasons,—snow 
on the branches and bushes of the churchyard so soon followed 
by hawthorn-blossom ; then in their turn the scent of acacia 
and the honeyed scent of lime-blossom, the thick summery 
perfume of privet, and now the ripeness of autumn leaves and 
of wet grass. Steep down below my high windows two gardens 
meet in a neighbourly fashion. In the larger garden a tall 
lime, an old pear-tree, an acacia, and an aspen are hugging 
each other in a life-and-death struggle for space and pre- 
eminence ; between them the others have pressed the acacia 
almost to nothingness. We know well that trees are governed 
by the same laws of self-seeking as we are, and much of their 
life is a fight with their own kind; but the idea of it does not 
pain us as it does with our human brothers and sisters. We 
can see only the fulfilment of universal laws in them, and to 
our eyes they are at peace. 

My window looks over tree-tops, one beyond another, row 
beyond row, a line of domes, golden or green, as you may see 
them from the crest of a bill, and only the soft blue English 
sky for background. It is another novel sensation to look 
over trees from above after being accustomed to regard them 
from below. There is scarcely any sound except the con- 
tinuous murmuring of the leaves in a warm west wind. Across 
the canal is the green slope of a disused churchyard, and in 
it the stone church overgrown with ivy, the grey lych-gate, 
and a row of planes. It might all be far away in the country, 
but as a matter of fact this is London, the leafy London of 
the West. That might well be a forest across the unawakened 
road, where no one is passing yet except an enthusiastic 


cyclist, an early horseman out for exercise, and the inevitable 


milkeart. But instead of a forest it is Regent’s Park. 
Barely ten minutes distant is Camden Town, and a few yards 
further the Hampstead Road, the typical haunts of the 
workers of the city. An easy walk takes me to the Euston 
Road, where the loud, heavy rumble of traffic stops for only 
two or three hours between gaslit midnight and the smoky 
dawn. Night after night, before falling to sleep in a West 
Centre boarding-house, that rambling sound has brought up 
a nightmare vision of the road,—its low lodging-houses and 
its stalls of sickening food; its shops of tawdry imitation 
goods; its horses struggling over the slippery mud; its old 
men and old women staggering under heavy louds; its pro- 
cession of vicious faces; its young girls with bedraggled 
skirts and with bold eyes, in whom girlhood seems only an 
evil sort of energy. The Euston Road is the boundary of the 
Bobemia and the Alsatia of modern London, teeming with 
hidden tragedies and real “ romances,” where 
home and silence are only words and where Nature is a 
myth. 

In the Primrose Hill neighbourhood, just within a narrow 
circle of streets, the city disappears and is half forgotten. 
Here among the clouds and mists of early morning, or 
beneath the harvest moon, or when the storm is tossing the 
tree-tops, we might imagine ourselves somewhere in Warwick- 
shire or Gloucestershire. No one could harbour such a 
delusion along Knightsbridge or the Bayswater Road. On 
weekdays we can ruralise in Regent’s Park in a manner that 
would be impossible in Hyde Park or Kensington Gardens; 
the city follows us there with a parade of wealth and social 
position, or with outbursts of civic enthusiasm or sensi. 
tionalism. Regent’s Park is a place of simpler enjoyment. 
In the summer holidays there are large picnicking parties in 
its open fields,—pretty groups of children in gay prints and 
muslins, gentle nurses and teachers playing with their charges, 
and on the green little hill sweet babies toddle about under 
the eyes of their mothers,while their elder sisters and brothers 
fly kites and bowl their hoops. Small flocks of sheep are 
pastured here, and we have a shepherd and his dog, to the 
great delight of the children, who follow the flock when it is 
driven from pasture to pasture. This charmed circle of 


deleterious 





ara. 
country is like childhood, full of strange hints and sounds 
of a great world outside itself. On still nights the sky turns 
red with the fiery breath of London. Not unfrequently b 
daylight a balloon soars over the tree-tops and the Pr 
spire, its globe showing pearly and moonlike amongst the 
clouds and hazy sunlight. I asked a child what that was in 
the sky, and he answered without hesitation: “The moon.” 
Its curve, and the way it catches light and shade, make it 
almost as beautiful as a ship in full sail; it sets me dreaming 
of days when ancient landsmen watched the first ships that 
ventured on the ocean. Sometimes in the evening a wind 
from across the park blows in through the open window 
strange voices from far-off countries: the roaring of lions and 
trumpeting of elephants, the crying of seals and screeching of 
parrots. Amongst English greenery they bring a confusion 
of memories and of dreams,—of African deserts and Indian 
forests, of the frozen North and the Australian bush. 

The Regent’s Park neighbourhood is a narrow strip 
between the fairyland of London children and the sordid 
artificialities of a London working men’s suburb. These 
are not the realities; they are the manufactured unrealities 
of life. In Camden Town and Kentish Town are the shops 
of shoddy goods, the pawnbrokers, and the second-hand 
dealers; the grimy houses, built with bricks and mortar of 
squalor and dishonesty, ugliness and greed; there are bloated 
men and women leaning against the walls of public-bouses- 
there are white-faced babies and unwashed children; and at 
night there is hideous laughter. Blake in a prophetic vision 
saw these streets transfigured, and London changed into a 
Holy City. We may smile at the quaint realism of his vision; 
but as I sit here above the domes of gold and green, where 
the robin sings and the leaves fall softly, it seems no longer 
mad ecstasy, but just such a childlike dream as might come 
to one of the youngest children playing on the hill,—to the 
little boy who sits with wide eyes watching the clouds :— 

“The fields from Islington to Marybone, 

To Primrose Hill and St. John’s Wood, 

Were builded over with pillars of gold, 

And there Jerusalem’s pillars stood. 

Her little ones ran in the fields, 

The lamb of God amongst them seen 

And fair Jerusalem, His Bride, 

Amongst the little meadows green. 

Pancras and Kentish Town repose 

Among her golden pillars high, 

Among her golden arches which 

Shine upon the starry sky.” 
Learned commentaries explain that Primrose Hill and 
Marybone do not really mean Primrose Hill and Marylebone, 
but something abstruse. But I believe it was the actual 
everyday London that Blake saw, rebuilt “ with the bricks of 
well-wrought affections and enamel’d with love and kindness,” 
as he says in another passage; just as in a less poetic and 
symbolic dream Mr. Robert Blatchford to-day sees a new City 
Beautiful of the future, made clean and sweet with human 
kindness. At present all we can do is to keep these fields and 
parks as a sanctuary for children, and all who are ready to 
come away from the artificialities of our modern life and 
receive the benediction of Nature. The garden of Nature and 
the streets of manufactured misery are separate, but almost 
side by side. Only the sunset builds the golden arches and 
pillars of the New Jerusalem among London vapours, and 
joins the little green hill and the tall avenues of aspens, 
dropping leaf by leaf, across to the streets of the Nether 
World. E. 8. G. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE UNEMPLOYED AND FALSE 
PHILANTHROPY. 
(To tue Epiror or Tue “ Sprctaror.”) 
Srr,—May I call your attention to the action of kind-hearted 
philanthropists with regard to the unemployed? I received 
several cards a few days ago from a clergyman on which an 
order for firewood was printed, which I was requested to fill 
up and send toa yard named. As a recommendation, I was 
informed that the firewood would be prepared by unemployed 
men, who would be paid every evening. I am accustomed to 
pay regularly for the wood I naturally am in the habit of 
using, and I am asked to throw the men whom I have 
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terme 
employed for years out of employ to help the protégés of this 


clergyman.—I am, Sir, &c., S. A. S. 





FINANCES AND TAXATION. 
[To THE EpiTor or tae “Sprcrator.”| 
Srr.—Mr. Lloyd George’s oratorical flight—his remark that 
« Britain is the richest Jand under the sun”—has given rise 
to some notes of interrogation. As a matter of fact, it is 
extremely difficult to ascertain the relative wealth of two 
nations approximately equal in population,—say this country 
and France. Statisticians—as, eg, Sir Robert Giffen— 
usually compare the wealth of nations by ascertaining as well 
as they can the money incomes of all classes and then adding 
them up. Even if this operation can be correctly performed, 
the comparison of the two additions supplies a very bad test 
of the relative wealth of two nations unless the social scheme 
of existence and the mode of distribution of wealth in each are 
closely alike. It is almost as bad a method as that of comparing 
the total exports and imports of two nations. Take as the 
simplest illustration two agricultural areas, A and B, each 
producing produce to the value of £10,000 a year. Suppose 
district A to be owned by a single landowner, who works it 
with a hundred hired labourers at £50 a year each, and super- 
intendence at £1,000 a year, so that his expenditure is £6,000 
a year. Suppose also that out of the net £4,000 he spends 
£1,000 in paying servants and retainers for services. Suppose 
district B, on the other hand, to be divided between a hundred 
small freeholders, who work the land with their families, 
employ no servants, and make an average income of £100 a 
year each family. Then, if all the incomes in both districts 
are added up, district A will appear to be richer than 
district B. The aggregate money incomes of the landlord, 
plus that of his servants and retainers, plus that of his bailiffs 
and their servants, plus that of the hired labourers, 
will exceed that of the hundred freeholders of district B. 


It will exceed £10,000, the value of the produce. Thus, by | 


the method of adding up every one’s income, district A 
will fallaciously appear to be richer than district B, whereas 


its real wealth is just the same,—viz., £10,000 a year. | 


I suggest that in a country like England, of great estates, 
great stores and factories, rapid circulation and great personal 
aggregations of income, the apparent wealth would be much 
greater than the real wealth, when compared with a country 
of peasant proprietors, small shops and businesses, fewer 
servants and retainers, and income altogether far more equally 
divided. Of all countries, I imagine England to be the one 
whose real wealth and inccme are most exaggerated by the 
statistical method of adding up all money incomes, and 
thereby counting much of the income twice over. If 
one could estimate the value of the food and clothing con- 
sumed by each family in England and in France in a year, 
and the balance of money saved by each family at the end of 
the year, add up these and compare the totals, one would be 
nearer to the mark. It used to be a subject of discussion 
among statisticians whether a National Debt ought to be 
counted as part of the wealth of a country. As a matter of 
fact, it is so counted, because dividends from Consols are 
reckoned as part of the incomes added up to muke the total 
national income. Therefore by this method of adding up 
individual money incomes, a nation with a huge National 
Debt might be made to appear to be richer by the amount of 
the interest upon it than a nation which had no National 
Debt at ail!—I am, Sir, &c., BERNARD HOLLAND. 


[To tHe Epirrok or tHe “Spectator.” 
Sir,—Your note to Mr. Barker's letter in last week's issue 
gives a general answer to his exaggerated pessimism ; but with 
your permission I should like to reply to his numerous 
questions, as one so often finds other people making the same 
inquiries. (1) He begins by asking why Great Britain is no 
longer the banker of the world. If he means by this that 
London has lost her position and power as the most potent 
factor in the financial operations of the world, then I venture 
to say he is entirely wrong, us every one who bas any acquaint- 
ance with the City very we!l knows. London is the only centre 
where there is a free market in gold, and she still holds her 
supremacy in everything that appertains to haute finance. 
(2) His next question shows equal ignorance. It is beyond a 
doubt that the bulk of the money wanted for the expenses of 


the South African War was raised in this country, and it was 
only a small portion which was offered abroad. (3) Then 
comes that common conundrum: Why have Consols fallen 
from 114 to 85? Is Mr. Barker aware that the rate of interest 
has been reduced to 24 per cent., and that on a 3 per cent. 
basis Consols would be at par, whereas German 3 per cent. 
are quoted 82, and United States 4 per cent. would only be 
equal to 93,—not a bad indication of the relative credit of the 
three countries? (4) Ido not understand what he means by 
the next question, unless he refers to the tranzactions men- 
tioned in the following two. All the London “tubes” were 
not built with foreign capital. The Central, the Bakerloo, 
and the Hampstead are English companies, and it is 
only the Metropolitan and the District which were electrified 
by Mr. Yerkes and bis group of American financiers, and a 
very poor bargain they have made too, and one we are well 
out of. (5) As regards the shipping deal, it is well known 
that the vendors made one of the handsomest profits in modern 
times, and have never had any cause to regret it. (6) Any one 
who has recently been trying to purchase land has found that 
owing to improved agricultural conditions the price has tended 
upwards, and the drop in houses has generally taken place in 
old leasehold properties. (7) The nation has recently pur- 
chased at enormous figures a Velazquez and a Franz Hals, 
and our collection of pictures is admitted on all hands to be 
the finest in the world. (8) And now I come to the diamond 
test, and I fear I must admit that Aimerica is a larger buyer 
of precious stones than we are, and I hope she may long con- 
tinue to be so, and that we may put our money into wiser 
invest ments. 

To say that British capital is being taxed out of exist- 
ence by Death-duties and Income-tax is playing with your 
readers, as can be surely proved by the increasing revenue 
that is yearly derived from both sources. If statistics are 
worth anything, they traverse your correspondent’s state- 








ment regarding the incomes of the masses and the classes, as 
it has been clearly established that these are greater than they 
| ever were before, and larger than in any other country in 
| Europe; and so far from Great Britain living on her capital, 
she has in the last three years paid off more than forty millions 
of her Debt, whereas the tendency of other nations is to 
increase theirs. If some nations like ourselves engage in 
| costly wars, and others indulge in reckless speculation, the 
Bourses of the world are upset, values shrink, and confidence 
is undermined, and it is from the effects of these causes that we 
are now suffering. None theless, I believe the majority of your 
readers are with you in deploring and resenting Mr. Lloyd 
George’s recent speeches. He never refers to the wealthy 
classes without exhibiting a malign tone of antagonism and a 
truculent delight at the prospect of plundering their “ hen- 
roosts.” It is not thus that former Chancellors of the Exchequer 
have faced the necessity of increased taxation. A dangerous 
element is being introduced into our financial operations, and 
it looks as if the unsound Socialistic legislation that has 
recently been entered on in the form of non-contributory old- 
age pensions, involving a heavy increasing burden on the 
nation, is going to be followed by equally unsound Socialistic 
methods of raising the money to enable us to bear it.—I am, 
Sir, &., A J.P. 











THE SELECTION OF PARLIAMENTARY 
CANDIDATES. 
(To THe Eviror or tag “Specrator.”] 

Str,—In your issue of the 17th inst. your correspondent 
signing himself “ Conservative” makes an attack upon those 
responsible for the selection of candidates for Parliament, and 
especially mentions the recent election at Dundee. It appears 
to me remarkable that one who was universally acknowledged 
to be the strongest possible candidate should have been 
chosen as a target for this criticism; and when loyal purty 
men are willing to give the necessary time and money to fight 
a by-election at great personal inconvenience, surely they 
deserve our fullest gratitude. The Dundee election was no 
triumph for Liberalism, the result being a large reduction in 
the Liberal majority, in spite of the candidature of a Cabinet 
Minister with no mean electioneering skill, backed by the 
Budget statement almost on the eve of the poll in regard 
to a reduction in the Sugar-duties,—a proposal peculiarly 
and naturally agreeable to the people of Dundee. Sir 
George Baxter is one of the most highly respected and 
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best-known Liberal Unionists in Scotland, and his acceptance 
of the candidature gave intense satisfaction to all classes. 
It is an undoubted fact that a popular local candidate at a 
by-election suddenly sprung upon a constituency has an 
immense advantage over a stranger opponent, and often makes 
the difference between defeat and victory. The small per- 
centage of change of votes in a constituency which causes a 
change of representation is not always realised, and is often 
influenced by local considerations and qualifications. Though 
the Liberal Party bas such an overwhelming majority of 
representatives in Parliament, the average majority of votes 
cast in the constituencies at the last General Election is 
infinitesimal. This is especially exemplified in England, 
apart from Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, as shown by the 
following figures :— 


Unionist ... sla 2,094,593 
Liberal ... ee ose 2,142,316 
Labour and Socialist ... 464,931 ( , = 
Nationalist 2/808 ( 2614,032 
Independent 3,977 


—I am, Sir, &c., H. Pike PEASE. 


House of Commons. 





(To tur Epitor or THe “ Spectator.”] 
S1rx,—Unlike your correspondent ‘“ Conservative ” last 
week’s issue, I cannot claim to be “one who has had great 
experience of political affairs in every shape and form.” I do, 
however, know something of Dundee, and I can assure him he 
is quite wrong in attributing the disappointing result of the 
recent by-election there to any deficiency on the part of the 
Unionist candidate. Like the East of Scotland generally, 
Dundee is almost hopelessly Radical. Elections are contested 
rather from a sense of duty and in order to keep the flag 
flying than from any expectation of victory. Suitable candi- 
dates are conseauently hard to get, and we have hitherto 
almost always had to fall back on Edinburgh lawyers to 
champion us, able men most of them and ready speakers, but 
sadly handicapped by being pitchforked into a constituency 
of which they knew nothing, and on which they had no claim. 
At the late election we were much more fortunate. Our 
candidate, it is true, was no heaven-born orator, still less a 
Cabinet Minister; but asa local man with an hereditary interest 
in politics, who for over twenty years had been the active and 
efficient chairman of the local Liberal Unionist Party, besides 
taking a leading share in the business, educational, and 
philanthropic work of the city, he appeared certain to do well 
at the poll. That he did not do better was, we are satisfied, 
in no way the candidate’s fault, but was due, apart from the 
invincible Radicalism of Dundee, to the disconcerting fact, 
observable elsewhere as well, that Socialist votes are drawn, 
not only from the Radicals, but also to a substantial extent 
from the Unionist Party too.—I am, Sir, &c., 
DuNDEE UNIONIST. 


in 





THE UNEMPLOYED WOMAN AMONG THE 
WELL-TO-DO. 
[To tus Eprror or tHe “Sprectator,”] 

Sm,—I think an older woman would have very little difficulty 
in answering the letter of your charming and obviously young 
correspondent “S. B.” (Spectator, October 17th) as to what a 
married woman of the class just below the very rich can find 
to do with her time. Leaving aside the enormous questions 
of social work, school management, philanthropic work—in 
which it may be pointed out to your correspondent that any 
woman would soon rise above the hackwork and drudgery 
should she display any special aptitude—she could find very 
complete employment for the whole of her time should she 
treat the four walls of her house as a field of scientific 
research. Take, first, the question of her children. She may 
have a capable nurse and the best governess in the world, but 
all the same she will find that if her children are to have 
“education,” as distinct from teaching, she must give it 
herself. For instance, in the case of the town child, only the 
mother can give the child the faculties of outdoor observation 
and delight in the common things of Nature which are such 
valuable parts of its mental training. Only the mother will 
have time—is not the inquiry of your correspondent as to how 
to spend her time a sufficient proof of this ?—to take the child 
to Kew, or further into the country, where wild flowers may 
actually be picked and dissected, and habits of olbeervation of 


TS 
outdoor things established. The “unemployed woman” may 
say that she knows nothing of botany, but in the study of a 
scientific subject which she is to pass on to her cbild she wil] 
escape what your correspondent complains of as “a certain 
uselessness in reading and learning which is to have no other 
result than to pass a few hours of the day.” The result of 
her study of botany will be of incalculable benefit to her 
child. Again, there is the science and philosophy of educa. 
tion, on which it is impossible to deny that the mother of g 
family is usefully employing her faculties. And generally 
she will find (I am not speaking without experience) that'if 
she wishes to have an insight into the characters and minds 
of her children, she will do well to take some branch of 
their education into her own hands. The whole field of 
religious and moral education also must be hers, and I can 
never understand why young women cheerfully accept this 
responsibility, and yet give themselves no sort of systematic 
training in the matter. In the second place, there is the 
theory and practice of domestic science, which should cer. 
tainly be raised to a more honourable plane than at present. 
If the unemployed woman has no children, she will at any 
rate have more time to devote to the science of the home, 
Why should she not, if her husband is away all day, take 
advantage of the new University course of Domestic Science 
at King’s College? Should she shrink from the three years’ 
course for students, she would find the one year’s course, or 
even the study of a single subject, of infinite use to her, 
Applied chemistry, the study of the constituents of food, 
adulterants, preservatives, &c., would lead to extremely good 
results if studied by the housekeeper, while sanitary science 
and applied hygiene, or the course of the special economics of 
the household, could not be considered in the light of learning 
pursued for the purpose of passing a few hours of the day. 
Some of the Polytechnics, too, if she is of a practical turn of 
mind, supply the same teaching in a less advanced form. 

Of course, all these suggestions may be met by the answer: 
“But what are the married women to do who do not like 
looking after children or the care of the house?” I would 
most humbly venture to submit to them that, having married, 
it would be an exceedingly good thing were they to embrace 
these courses of study all the same. Young men who take 
up the work of clerks very often complain that they do not 
care for sitting at a desk all day, but all the same, being 
clerks, they have to continue to do so. Matrimony in one of 
its aspects may be considered as a profession. It is more than 
certain that the work of the home would be far more ably 
carried out if this side of the marriage contract were brought 
to the notice of every bride, whether she has or has not 
enough money to pay for an efficient staff of servants.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A Mippie-Acrep Womay. 





THE “AMERICAN WOMAN.” 
(To ruxe Eprren or tue “ Specraror.” | 

Srr,—I was disgusted to read in your paper the two letters 
signed Andrew Macphail. That you should not only publish, 
but go out of your way to express admiration and approval of, 
such an insulting attack on women in general seems almost 
incredible. If the modern woman is open to criticism—and 
God knows the modern man is too—surely the criticism 
might be expressed in moderate and courteous language, and 
not with vulgar vituperation. When one considers what 
noble and useful work, social and philanthropic, cultured 
women are doing nowadays all the world over; when one 
remembers the gallant struggle they have made to obtain the 
advantages of education, &c., which they now enjoy, and 
how splendidly they have vindicated their right to those 
advantages,—surely no man with a spark of chivalry or 
generosity in his nature would taunt them with their “ weak- 
ness” and “inferiority.” Your correspondent is not content 
with this taunt; he improves on it by comparing the women 
who have “risen above their primitive functions” (that is, of 
nurse and cook) to “dancing dogs, and performing monkeys.” 
Shame on the man who wrote those words,—and shame on 
you for publishing them !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hotel du Lac, Vevey. F. C. SPENDER. 

[Could anything be more unreasonable than this attack 
on the Spectator? We publish two letters from a Canadian 
correspondent with the special reserve that, though we 
think it useful and salutary to print his communications, 
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— 
we must not be held to agree with everything he says. More- 
over, that correspondent, Dr. Macphail, expressly declares 
that he does not desire to arraign women in general, nor even 
American women as a whole, but only a particular class or 
type of women, American and European,—a type necessarily 
small in number since they are defined as rich. Yet in spite 
of Dr. Macphail’s almost tiresome iteration of the fact that be 
ig not attacking women in general—his last letter closes with 
the declaration that the normal women will soon arise and 
extirpate the type he condemns—Mrs. F.C, Spender talks of 
an “attack on women in general,” and shame is called down on 
our heads for daring to publish Dr. Macphail’s letters,—an 
indictment which does not seem to promise a very wide liberty 
of the Press if those who agree with Mrs. F. C. Spender ever 
control the Legislature. To realise the absurdity of the com- 
plaint made against the Spectator, imagine male readers in 
general up in arms because we had, as we have often done, 
attacked a particular type of man for selfishness, effeminacy, 
and sentimentality. It is, we feel sure, quite unnecessary 
for our correspondent to imagine that the cap made for the 
woman arraigned by Dr. Macphail fits her. Unless women 
in general are to be regarded as so sacred that even unde- 
sirable women must not be criticised, we can see no sort of 
sense or justice in Mrs. F. C. Spender’s complaint. Her plea 
is only compatible with a more than Oriental seclusion and 
jsolation for women. But surely that is not what she desires! 
—Ep. Spectator. } 


[To tuz Epriror or tue “Srectator.” | 
Sir,—It is not very wise for Miss Clara Dorothea Rackham 
(Spectator, October 17th) to bring the name of George Eliot 
into her challenge of Dr. Macphail’s statements. It recalls 
to one’s mind that lady’sepigram: “ There’s nothing a woman 
does that a man can’t do better, except bearing children, and 
that she does in a poor makeshift sort of way,”—perhaps the 
wittiest thing ever said by a voman.—I am, Sir, Xc.. 
H. F. K. 





“KILLING NO MURDER.” 
(To tHe Bprron or tur “Spxcraron.”] 
Sin,—Whether a criticism of a criticism be worth printing I 
must leave to you. 


I do not think either you or a corre- | 





duty of both parents. Some mothers—many, maybe, taking 
the country through—it must be feared, are of the heartless 
class referred to by the “Prison Visitor,” whose children, 
ignored, brutally treated, even done to death, do indeed need 
all the sympathy and chivalrous defence the Spectator claims 
for them. But that must first be claimed from the father. 
For some inexplicable reason, he is left outside consideration, 
with the merest exceptions, in the articles and letters lately 
appearing in your columns. Surely Hamlet without the Dane 
is not more incomplete. The mother’s duty is the tenderest 
and the most vital, for her babe’s life depends upon it. If 
withheld, by Nature's law the infant dies. Equally by 
Nature's law, the father is bound to provide the mother with 
all she needs to fulfil her part,—food, shelter, protection, 
sympathy. If these are lacking, and the child in consequence 
dies, is not the father, too, a murderer? Indeed, is not his 
crime greater than the mother’s if, weighed down by a 
struggle she was not meant or fitted to sustain, perbaps 
temporarily mad from physical and mental causes peculiar to 
her sex, she puts an end to their child’sexistence? The penalty, 
whatever it be, should at least be shared. Is it not the con- 
sciousness that punishment falls on the weaker offender only 
that makes it more and more impossible to the Judge to inflict it 
in its fullness, and that thus it has assumed an entirely opposite 
character to that you would retain? Convince the national 
conscience that our present course is wrong, therefore failing 
in its results, amend it to deal with both offenders on lines 
calculated to reform and to deter, and a truer conception of 
the heinousness of the offence and of its due treatment will 
thus be engendered. Even-handed justice may be trusted to 
reduce the crime more effectively than a return to past and 
one-sided severity. Fiction from the pen of a George Eliot 
may place before us more completely, and in a sense more 
veritably, the imagined event than newspaper reports, or the 
pieced-out narratives of neighbours, or even witnesses, can 
describe the actual facts. Who under the influence of the 
marvellous force and pathos with which Hetty’s tragedy is 
depicted can doubt that justice would have placed beside her 
in the dock the weak and selfish coward who was as much as 
she the murderer of their child ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
FLORENCE DavVeNnpPorRT-HILL. 
[We can only say once more that we of course approve most 





spondeut of last week see the point I was trying to bring heartily of the demand that the responsibility of parenthood 


forward. You had said that none of the apologists of Daisy | should be sternly exacted from the man. 


Lord had looked at the matter “from the point of view, so 
to speak, of the infant.” I believe that to be the point of 
view which to one familiar with the probable life of the infant 
might present the greatest temptation. Do we in recognising 
that minimise the duty of resisting the temptation ? 
decide for another that death is better than life is to seek to 
be as God, knowing good and evil. It is in all ordinary 
circumstances a sin of presumption, and in the case of an 
illegitimate infant the aim would lie near other and baser 
temptations, against which the State is bound to guard. That 
need not prevent us from recognising such considerations as 
would ally the act of killing in a mother’s heart rather with 
suicide than murder.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JULIA WEDGWOoD. 


{To rae Eprror or tae “ Specrator.”] 

Sir,—In the letters which have appeared on the above subject 
I fail to see any direct reference to the Christian view of the 
sanctity of human life, whether infant or adult. I hope this 
does not mean that the average Englishman is prepared to 
argue this question apart from Christian teaching.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. W. B. Renwick. 

Holy Trinity Vicarage, Barnstaple. 





[To Tre EDITOR or THUR “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your earnest and much-needed appeal in the Spectator 
of October 3rd for consideration of infants before all others 
concerned will, I trust, rouse an adequate sense of the cruelty 


of our legislation in regard to the illegitimate child. Can it | 


be generally known that under English law it has no legal 
claim whatever upon its father, nor upon its mother after the 
age of seven,—poor pariah in our midst? Such, at least, I 
believe, is still the case, though many a deserted, ignorant 
mother neglects the freedom vouchsafed her by a wicked law, 


and, maybe at cost of bitter want and more bitter shame, | 


To | attitude of mind. 


Unfortunately, 
however, it is often by no means easy to identify him. But 
because we cannot catch him we must not tell the mother 
that we regard her conduct as natural and excusable. There 
is muddle-headed sentimentality, not justice, in such an 

This correspondence must now cease.— 

Ep. Spectator. | 





THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND. 
(To rue Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—In your article on “ Unionist Policy” on October 17tt 
you ask: “ Why should we give the enemies of the Union’ 
(meaning Irishmen) “some forty more votes in Parliament than 
they have any right to receive?” The answer is very simple. 
In 1832 Ireland was very much under-represented, and asked 
for her proper proportion of Members. Our answer was, 
given by Lord Derby, afterwards Prime Minister, but then 





Mr. Stanley, that the number had been fixed at the time of 
the Union, and was part of the bargain; and could not be 
altered one way or the other. Therefore, although I regret 
that the Members of the House of Commons should not be fairly 
distributed, it would be a gross breach of honour if we took 
for Great Britain now what we refused to give Ireland in 1832. 
—I am, Sir, &c., BRAMPTON GURDON. 
House of Commons. 
[Our answer to Sir Brampton Gurdon is that two wrongs 
do not, and never will, make a right. 
contend that because Lord Derby did a wrong thing in 1832 


Does he really mean to 





coutinnes through strength of affection to fulfil the double ' 


we are to do an equally wrong thing in perpetuity. The 
Union with Ireland was 
Union, and we have, therefore, repeatedly amended the Act of 
Union when justice, right, and common-sense have demanded 
such amendment.—Eb. Spectator. } 


an incorporating, not a federal 





[To Tne Eptron oF Tas “Sescrator.”] 
Srr,—As an old reader of the Spectator, I have frequently 
noticed your expressions of surprise that neither of the great 
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parties has attempted to deal with the over-representation of 
Ireland. May I suggest that the solution of the riddle 
is probably that the Radicals do not wish to alienate the 
Irish vote, and the Conservatives are disinclined to diminish 
the efficiency of “ Home-rule” as a weapon against their 


opponents ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
An IrisH UNIONIST. 





DOGS IN QUARANTINE. 
[To tue Epiror ov tHe “ Sprerator.”] 
Srr,—On arriving from a tour in France on July 3rd, our 
poodle, who was in perfect health, with muscles as bard as 
iron, and coat like the best Astrachan, was taken from us by 
an employee of Cook and Co. from the steamer crossing on 
the above date from Boulogne to Folkestone. He was placed 
in a basket and taken to the authorised kennels, for which 
we had to pay 25s. He remained at these quarters for three 
calendar months, during which time we paid 8s. a week for 
his board, lodging, and attendance. At the end of this time, 
on October 3rd, he was restored to us in an unrecognisable 
condition,—quite filthy, covered with mange, and reduced to 
skin and bone. We called in a canine veterinary surgeon 
of high repute, who said he had never seen a dog in a more 
neglected condition. We have been told that our great 
mistake was not having given “ tips,’ and that we should 
have also said that if we found our poodle in a good state of 
health at the end of his period of quarantine we would 
promise further gratuities. This mentioned to the 
Sotiety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
reply given was that this was no excuse for gross neglect. 
Proofs can be given of the state of our dog on going into 
the Government kennels, and also on returning to us on 
October 3rd.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sesame Club. 

P.S.--Since then, alas! my dog has died at the Animal 
Hospital, Wilton Place, after receiving every care from 
Mr. Betts. 

[We are strongly in favour of quarantine for dogs coming 
from abroad, for without such quarantine it would be impos- 
sible to maintain efficiently the regulations which have freed 
Britain from the terrible scourge of hydrophobia. But though 
we would maintain the quarantine regulations in their strictest 
form, and would relax no particle of their severity, it is 
imperative that the dogs should be properly looked after. 
To neglect them and starve them is nothing short of criminal. 
If Lady Blomfield’s inference as to the “tips”’—for which, 
however, we can take no responsibility—can be substantiated, 
there is need for drastic action on the part of the Department 
concerned.—ED. Spectator. ] 


was 


RosamuND S. BLOMFIELD. 





IN RETREAT. 
[To tar Epiton or tHe “ Sprecrator.”] 
Srr,— With reference to the interesting communicated article 
in the last issue on retreats for working men and your editorial 
note, may I be allowed to say that somewhat similar retreats 
have been held at Mirfield for some years past? They are 
apparently valued by working men as well as clerks and other 
men in business. Our retreats are held about once a quarter, 
and last from Saturday evening till Sunday evening or 
Monday morning, as those who come are only here for that 
short period. Similar retreats are held occasionally in 
St. Paul’s and in some other places, and there is no reason 
to doubt that members of the Church of England are as 
ready to welcome such an opportunity as Roman Catholics. 
Notices of the Mirfield retreats will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to the retreat secretary at the address below. Of course 
retreats for ladies and for working women are held very 
frequently at most of our English Church sisterhoods.—I am, 
Sir, &e., CykIL BICKERSTETH. 
House of the Resurrection, Mirfield. 
[To THe EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—The Adult Schools possess three houses of retreat,—two 
given by the Cadburys of Birmingham, and one by the young 
widow of a Rowntree who died in his prime, at Scarborough. 
They are used as guest-houses, and take in parties for week-ends 
and longer terms. Lectures, meetings, and excursions are not 
so severe a discipline as our Roman Catholic friends use, 





but the results approximate. The camaraderie is a strong 
influence for good. Men from slum homes, from rough 
factory surroundings, live for a time with educated, cultureg 
men. One of them said he now knew what a real holiday was, 
I have not been myself, but one of the men in my Adult Schoo] 
went and told me about it.—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. G. 





“SALOME.” 

[To tHe Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Those who only pay rare visits to London may notg 
changes which perhaps attract comparatively little attention 
from its inhabitants. It is not only the outward aspect of the 
streets which is altered; there is also in the moral sphere, if 
I mistake not, a change. The approval which is commonly 
expressed of the performance of a certain dancer at one of the 
music-halls seems to point to the abandonment of ideas which 
even a few years ago held at least a nominal sway. I went to 
this performance in the expectation of enjoying an aesthetic 
treat, and of being moved like my fellows to inveigh against 
the intolerance of a Corporation which refused to permit 
her appearance in their city. I was disappointed. The 
merits of her dancing are no doubt matter of opinion, 
To me her movements appeared to be casual and hap. 
hazard, and so, as I have read in the Press, they seem 
to be described by herself. They cannot therefore be con. 
sidered artistic, for intention and design are of the essence of 
art; but they may be pleasing, and so packed audiences seem 
to find them. 

The second part of her performance in the character 
of Sulome is another matter. I take no exception to her 
attire. Clothes are very much a matter of convention and 
climate. If it makes a British holiday to see an American 
woman bedizened as an Arab dancing-girl, so let it be. The 
performance is based on the myth that Salome was John the 
Baptist’s lover. This is an unpleasant theme; its execution 
is no less unpleasant. The dancer fondles a wax efiizy of the 
Baptist’s head, and she squirms and grovels to it in a travesty 
of the amorous dances of the East. If this is not the 
point of the performance, then there is in it no point. 
That such doings should be countenanced by men high in 
Church and State is nothing less than amazing. They may 
not technically come within the definition of blasphemy, “an 
act exposing the Holy Scriptures and the Christian religion 
to ridicule, contempt, or derision,” though I think it might be 
held that they doso. But that a fiction concerning Jolin the 
Baptist, the forerunner of Jesus Christ, and one of the 
greatest saints in the calendar of what is still the accepted 
and official religion of this country, should be exploited in 
this way to tickle a music-hall audience is, to put it on the 
lowest grounds, very “bad form.” Probably such a use of 
the head of a great countryman of our own—of Strafford or 
of Charles I.—would excite general reprobation, Have we so 
utterly lost the respect due to the faith of our fathers that we 
can see the memory of John the Baptist so outraged, and be 
unmoved? That section of the Press which chiefly busies 
itself with such matters seems more concerned with the 
weekly salary of the performer than with the character of her 
performance. But, Sir, cannot one just journal be found 
to raise a voice against this violation of public decency ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., A County MAGISTRATE. 

[We agree with our correspondent’s criticism. We do not 
think that there is any reason to take the Salome performance 
en tragique from the moral point of view, or to suppose that it 
will do anybody any particular harm. The other dances are 
pretty enough, if not, as he says, of very much account from 
the point of view of art. The taste of the Salome writhings 
and contortions is, however, deplorable. The supposed 
love of Salome for the Baptist cannot even be dignified as 
amyth. Unless we are greatly mistaken, the notion had its 
origin in the depraved imagination of one whose literary 
gift was in essence flashy and mechanical, and who cannot 
rightly be called a poet and a man of letters, unless the 
notoriety of impudence, scandal, and aberration is held to 
confer that title—Eb. Spectator. | 





SUMMER FLOWERS IN DEVONSHIRE. 
|To tux Epvitor or THe “Specrator.” | 


Srr,—It may interest some of your readers to hear that we 
picked the following wild flowers in North Devon on 
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October 17th of this year :—Dog-rose, honeysuckle, meadow- 
sweet, buttercup, ragged robin, small scabious, toadflax, 
shepherd’s parsley, milfoil, vetch, crane’s-bill, wild strawberry 
flower and berries.—I am, Sir, &c., BR. J. MP. 





AN UNKNOWN DONOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”] 
Sm,—Will you kindly allow me to thank my unknown friend for 
so generously sending me the Spectator from time to time? It is 
a great boon, and Iam very grateful. Would my friend be good 
enough to note a slight change in my address ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
U.F. Manse, Balblair, Invergordon. Cc. E. Mackenzir. 








’ 


NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 


—<— 


THE NATIVE-BORN. 


I ooxen at him and I laughed. “What have you to offer?” I 
said,— 

“The moonlight-marvel of silver—or the glint of gold that is red, 

The priceless dazzle of diamonds, silks of a delicate hue, 

—Empty-hand and Lack-o’-Land—is it thus that you go to woo ? 


” 


The brown of his eyes was dJauntless; the tan of his cheek paled 
not. 

“Love has grown grave in the Castle that smiled in the reed- 
thatched cot, 

And you say I have naught to offer, I, who am Native-Born, 

Heir to silver of countless stars and the rustless gold of morn; 

I, who have watched from the mountain the hosts of the Lord 
grow dim, 

And seen day flush o’er the rivers where the monster saurians 
swim ; 

I, who have dusted the pollen of wattle sweets from my arm, 

And drunk the milk of the cocoanut I wrenched from the swaying 
palm ; 

J, who rippled the crystal creek in joy of the morning dip, 

Brushed the honey of native bees away from my bearded lip; 

I, who have couched on the close green turf, walled in by the 
blackbutt trees, 

Trod a carpet of tall blue grass that swept to my dew-damp 
knees ; 

I, who have gathered diamonds that lurk in the buttercup, 

Snatched a pearl from a daisy’s heart, where wand’ring brown 
moths sup ; 

I, who ride by the bridle track with no man to say me ‘ nay’ 

To the rim of the mist-blue world, at shut of a burning day ; 

I, who can dream in the moss-hung scrub, sing to the grey belars, 

Gaze my fill at the Southern Cross, built high in an arch of stars! 

I was born on the black-soil Downs, and rocked by the Southern 
breeze, 

The kingdom I have to offer is wide to Pacific seas! 

And the big grey spider hanging from a branch of the swinging 
pine 

Spins silk that were finest decking for a true sweetheart of mine! 

Let her take my hand and fellow! The road to the Northward 
runs. 

She shall have silver of moonlight—gold of Australian suns! 

Was it Lack-o’-Land ye would call me? I, who am Native-Born, 

Have heard the twittering parrakeets in stalks of the greening 
corn ; 

Have plucked the byds from the lucerne; pulled grapes from 
the laden vine. 

Empty-of-hand and Lack-o’-Land! 
imine!” 


Why, the whole wide earth is 


T looked at him and I laughed. “But a maid asks more than 
this! 

You think the key to magic doors is hid in a bridal kiss! 

Trees would be only trees to her—she would crave a carven roof, 


The clashing of a city band for beat of the chestnut’s hoof.” 





The fire in his eyes died not ; the smile on his mouth lurked yet. 
“Oh! Greybeard, in a heart grown cold, it is easy to forget! 

Man calls, a woman follows (an’ she love him) by ridge and dell, 
To the creak of the saddle leather—the lilt of a horse’s bell. 

An’ she care not . . . . the lighter does the chestnut hack go forth 
For plains of the purple vinca, the green of the sea-washed North. 
But Life of Life! An’ she love me . . . . our skies will be always 

blue, 
And then I have much to offer, Greybeard, as I go to woo!” 


I saw him cross the ranges, from shadow into the shine, 
And back came his gay voice floating : “The whole of the world is 
mine!” 


Queensland, Australia. M. Forrest. 








MUSIC, 
ee it 
A CRITIC ON HIS CRAFT. 
Mr. Josepn Bennett is careful to define the scope of his 
volume,* and adheres faithfully enough to the limited scheme 
marked out for himself. Although the period of bis survey 
extends to the year 1905, he excludes living musicians from 
his portrait gallery, and has next to nothing to say about 
many recent composers. For instance, Tschaikowsky is not 
even alluded to, and the solitary mention of Brahms occurs in 
a letter from the pianist Rosenthal. The title is, indeed, almost 
a misnomer. Instead of being “Forty Years of Music,” it 
should have been “ Music Forty Years Ago.” But when all 
deductions are made on the score of the writer’s limitations, 
self-imposed and otherwise, there can be no question as to the 
value of his narrative, or his claims to a hearing. Mr. Joseph 
Bennett is not merely the doyen of English musical critics. 
As the representative of the Daily Telegraph from 1870 to 
1905 he probably exerted a greater influence in the musical 
world during the last five-and-twenty years than any Pressman 
since the death of J. W. Davison of the Times. By advanced 
amateurs he has always been held to be a reactionary, almosta 
Philistine, and it would be hard to mention the case of a single 
modern composer in regard to whom he was in advance of the 
opinion of the majority. Yet his equipment is undonbtedly 
superior to that of most of his colleagues; there is no reason 
to doubt the sincerity of his opinions; and in his old age 
he admits frankly, not only that his early criticisms were 
unjust, and even reckless, but that the race of musical critics 
has vastly improved within the last fifty years. When he 
adopted that career, it was as the honorary deputy of an 
incompetent amateur, who was honest enough after a short 
time to resign in his favour. The status of the musical 
journalist or “reporter,” as he was often called, 
and the remuneration so meagre that very few people were 
tempted to undertake the work, and those few only managed 
to make a living by pluralism. Mr. Bennett tells us that 
when he was in the prime of life he kept quite a sheaf of 
papers in hand. “At one of the Norwich Festivals, for 
example, I supplied with reports and criticism the Daily 
Telegraph, Norwich Mercury (which liked ‘copy’ by the 
page), Pall Mall Gazette, Graphic, Pictorial Times, and 
Sunday Times.” And even when he was exclusively 
retained for daily work by the Daily Telegraph he alter- 
nated musical criticism with a great deal of descriptive 
correspondence. Thus for many yeurs he recorded nearly all 
the important funerals and many State pageants for that lion- 
hearted journal; he went crusading in Palestine with the 
Kaiser; undertook many “delightful trips” to the spas of 
England, the “ silver sea,” the hills of Wales, and historic or 
romantic spots in the Western counties; and, as a keen 
Volunteer officer, was in request for reports of the Easter 
Mr. Bennett, in short, was in 


was so low 


reviews in pre-Territorial days. 
the fortunate position of being able to combine the work 
of a specialist with that of “general utility” man, and 
thoroughly enjoyed both. He “had a ready pen,” and soon 
acquired a mastery of that orotund periphrasis, that con- 
scientious avoidance of repetition, which has been the glory of 
Peterborough Court. Even to this day he talks of “sudorific 
moisture”; Bayreuth becomes “ the old Franconian city,” 
Milan “the Lombardian capital,” and dancers “ votaries of 
Terpsichore.” Was it Mr. Bennett, we wonder, who invented 





* Forty Years of Music, 1865-1905, By Joseph Bennett. London: Methuen 
and Co, [l6s, net.] 
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that exquisite alternative for Telramund,—“ the unfortunate 
Brabantian nobleman” P 

Of the band of critics, whose ranks he entered more than 
forty years ago, Mr. Bennett gives a series of instructive 
portraits. Of H. F. Chorley, in some ways the most remark- 
able of them all, he tells us little, for the sufficient reason that 
there was no love lost between him and Davison, who 
dominated the circle which Mr. Bennett joined. Chorley now 
survives chiefly through the anecdotes in which he figured as 
the butt of Douglas Jerrold; but as a matter of fact he was 
well able to take care of himself, and, though his criticisms 
were often perverse and prejudiced, they left little to be 
desired on the score of outspokenness, and may still be 
read with pleasure for their caustic candour. The picture 
which Mr. Bennett gives us of the group of critics which 
Davison dominated by his ability and versatility is more 
interesting than edifying. The equipment of some of its 
members was ludicrously inadequate; their camaraderie was 
intermittent, but they were united by a common bond of 
Bohemianism and a remarkable fondness for midnight 
symposia. Davison was a man of culture as well as great 
ability, but we cannot share Mr. Bennett’s admiration 
for his pseudo-Rabelaisian humour; and the society of 
“Muttonians,” whose vagaries enlivened the pages of the 
Musical World, formed but a squalid counterpart to the 
fantastic confraternity of Schumann’s Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik. None of the group, moreover, was disposed to 
welcome any successor to Mendelssohn; Davison was a pro- 
nounced anti-Schumannite, and his comrades took their cue 
from him; and when Mr. Bennett broke away from this 
influence and wrote an appreciative notice of Schumann in the 
Pall Mall Gazette in 1868, George Grove welcomed it as 
marking “an epoch in English musical criticism.” Here, as 
with Schubert and Wagner, it was the amateurs who did the 
spadework, while the musical criiics followed at a considerable 
distance. Mr. Bennett’s attitude towards Wagner un- 
doubtedly underwent modification, but may best be described 
as one of reluctant admiration. As early as 1882 he called 
him the greatest musical genius of his age; but his appre- 
ciation was always attended with substantial reserves, as may 
be gathered from the following anecdote :— 

“T nover oxchanged a word with Wagner either viva voce or in 

writing. Honestly, I never wished to do so, and therefore sought 
no opportunity, while it is more than likely that Wagner on his 
part would have sported his oak against me had I tried to break 
in upon the presence. I recall how, at Bayreuth in 1876, when 
chatting with Edward Dannreuther outside the Wagner theatre, 
I made some remark which he took as denoting that I wished to 
be received by the master. He was absolutely wrong, but at that 
time the ‘ perfect Wagnerite’ laboured under an impression that 
everybody was dying to penetrate the sacred recesses of Villa 
Wahnfried. That very many were languishing under the stress 
of a longing to do so is undoubtediy true, but the perfect ones 
were not capable of imagining an exception. So it came to pass 
that Dannreuther drew himself up stiffly and said, ‘The master 
does not receive,’ to which I made reply, ‘And the outsider does 
not visit.’ I imagine that no reasonable being shuns another 
because of an honest difference in matters of art. The thing is 
too absurd for words. It was not Wagner the artist who was a 
cause of offence to me, but Wagner the man. I disliked him for 
his personal qualities, which, as he is dead and gone, I would not 
describe if it were needful to do so. Enough that to me he was 
‘impossible,’ and there was an end of the whole matter. But 
that did not hinder me from perceiving his high rank as a 
musical genius, nor from acknowledging it on all fitting 
occasions.” 
Here it is only right to add that in regard to Verdi's Requiem 
Mr. Bennett at once recognised the sincerity of that much- 
canvassed work, and was under no obligation to publish a 
palinode—as von Biilow did—to the opinion he expressed in 
rhyme in 1875. Incidentally we may express our regret 
that Mr. Bennett makes no mention of his Cockney verses, 
which Grove used to speak of with great admiration. 

Dealing with the musical critics of a past generation, Mr. 
Sennett discusses at length the charge of venality, from 
which some of the most distinguished did not escape. His 
verdict, we are glad to note, is one of acquittal ; but he tells 
some curious stories of the temptations to which they were 
subjected, and in particular brings a direct charge of attempted 
bribery against two distinguished British composers, both 
dead. In this context he alludes to the frank cynicism of 
Fiorentino, the most influential critic in Paris fifty years 
back, who rated Davison for not adopting his methods of 
levying tribute. “‘I shall die rich,’ he would say, ‘and you 





will die poor. What the better are you for your poverty ?’* 
The late Mr. Sutherland Edwards used to tell an amusing story 
of an impecunious English singer who had obtained an engaye. 
ment at the Scala in Milan. On his arrival, according to the 
usual custom, he called on the leading critic, who showed him two 
notices, ready written, of his début,—one laudatory, the other 
very much the reverse. The former, the critic explained, cost 
£10, the latter nothing. The singer had not £10 to give away, 
and said so; but the critic, not to be defrauded of his due, 
suddenly observed :—“ That is a very fine suit of English 
clothes you are wearing. We are very much of a size, and if 
you will let me have it, you shall have the favourable notice,” 
The singer agreed, a transformation scene took place, and in 
due course the eulogium appeared in the Press. 

Besides the critics, many other notable musical figures 
of the past generation figure in these pages,—conductors, 
singers, players, and composers. Nowhere have we met a 
juster estimate of the services rendered by Costa. Mr, 
Bennett is fully alive to Costa’s limitations: his love of noise, 
his vehement partisanship, and his lack of geniality. But no 
one who witnessed a Handel Festival performance under his 
direction can deny the substantial accuracy of Mr. Bennett's 
view. It was not Costa’s mission,as Mr. Bennett says, to evolve 
new ideas from old texts, after the fashion of the modern 
conductor. But his great work was as a disciplinarian and 
“ organiser of victory ” :— 

“T think, however, that he accomplished most for art through 
his influence upon the orchestra of his day. There was hardly 
any discipline on the platform where sat the instrumental per- 
formers of more than forty years ago. These gentlemen did 
pretty much as they liked, and in the matter of respect for, and 
obedience to, the wielder of the baton, they certainly could not 
boast. If they boasted at all, it was the other way about, for not 
even Mendelssohn, despite his personal charm and high distine- 
tion, could bend them to his will or secure decent order. Costa 
—let us give him credit for it—put an end to all that. He set 
himself to raise the English orchestra from the condition of a 
concourse of atoms to that of a homogeneous body, subordinate 
to one will, and that will his own. The typical conductor of tho 
day was often a poor creature, with no real qualifications for 
leadership—a fact perfectly well known to his men. When Costa 
came the men recognised a master, who, through force of capacity 
and will, sought to secure, by rigid justice, the respect even of 
those who suffered from it. He himself set an example of strict 
discipline. Insisting upon punctuality in others, Costa took care 
to be punctual himself. Demanding serious attention to the 
work in hand, he never relaxed in the discharge of his own duties. 
He knew, moreover, how to command, and how to show himself a 
friend of those he ruled. In battles with managers, he acted as 
the leader of his men, and if, when they offended, there was little 
hope of escaping reprimand, there was equally small chance of 
being overlooked if they deserved approbation. His manner has 
been described as stern; it was rather one of calm dignity, which 
at times apparently became impassiveness.” 

We have left ourselves no space to deal with many other 
features of interest in Mr. Bennett's volume,—amusing 
anecdotic reminiscences of Gye, Mapleson, Jarrett, and 
other impresarios ; the record of his intimate association with 
Sullivan before the composer became “ immersed in West-End 
life” ; and best of all, an admirable sketch of the Saturday 
Concerts at the Crystal Palace in their palmy days. Of those 
who attended these concerts he says: “It was not a company 
of many opinions, but a band of worshippers, having one faith 
and one soul.” Whatever may be urged against Mr. Bennett 
on the score of partiality or limited outlook, he is, and always 
has been, a true and enthusiastic votary of Schubert, and he 
reckons amongst his unforgettable experiences the first hearing 
of the “ Unfinished” Symphony and the “ Rosamunde”’ music. 
The omissions in the book are tantalising. We should greatly 
like, for instance, to hear Mr. Bennett's opinion of Strauss, 
Debussy, and other ultra-moderns. But with all deductions, 
this is a valuable contribution to the chronicles of English 
music and musical criticism in the middle and later Victorian 
era. OC. L. G. 
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GENTLEFOLKS.* 
Ir we were to find ourselves suddenly transported to another 


planet, and obliged to give an account of the nature of the 
world from which we had come, perhaps our greatest difficulty 
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would be to describe precisely what we meant by the term 
“gentleman.” The “ Mirror for Gentlefolks” which Dr. Smythe 
Palmer has put together as the result, as he tells us, of the 
reading of some twenty years would hardly help us, for it 
contains such a multitude of opinions of so varied a nature 
that it leaves us, if anything, rather more puzzled than we 
were before. The mirror, in fact, is a composite one, in which, 
naturally enough, we can find only a blurred and confused 
reflection; yet it is well worth looking into, if only for 
which it provides. As the editor says, 
“something like a cyclopaedia 
‘ field flowers so 
at one extreme the 


the amusement 
his anthology has become 
of Gentiehood,” ranging 

wide and extensive that it 
Egyptian moralist, Ptah-hotep, B.C. and at the 
other Mr. William Watson.” The divided into 
sections devoted to various aspects of the subject—such 
as “The Herald's “Wealth and Work,” 


“Manners and Good Breeding,’ “ The Poet’s Gentleman”— 


over “a of 
arr 

includes 
3300, 
book is 
Gentleman,” 


and each receives abundant illustration in the extracts which 

Dr. Palmer has gathered together with so diligent a hand. 

The arrangement of the passages within these sections is in 

the main chronological, and the reader is thus enabled to trace 

the changes which in the course of centuries the conception of 
gentility has undergone. That changes have occurred, that 
there has, in fact, been something like an historical develop- 
ment in the opinions generally current upon what constitutes 
a gentleman, must be obvious to any one who examines 
Dr. Palmer's book. In spite of some exceptions, the move- 
ment has certainly been in the direction of an increasing 
catholicity ; outward, formal, and accidental qualities have 
come to be insisted upon less and less; emphasis has been laid 
more and more upon the underlying and essential spirit of 
the gentleman. No one to-day would venture to maintain 
that the real test of a gentleman is his birth, but the opinion 
was common enough two or three hundred years ago. The 
true gentleman, says Fuller, “is extracted from ancient and 
worshipfull parentage”; and Defoe in his Compleat English 
Gentleman,” published in 1729, declares that “our modern 
Acceptation of a Gentleman is this—A person born (for there 
lies the essence of Quality) of some known or Ancient Family ; 
whose Ancestors have at least for some time been rais’d above 
the class of Mechanicks.—If we will examine,” he shrewdly 
adds, “ for how long it must be, that is a dangerous Inquiry, 
we dive too deep, and may indeed strike at the Root of both 
the Gentry and Nobility.” But it is easy to observe, running 
parallel, so to speak, with this tendency to lay stress upon 
good birth as the essence of gentility, a very different view, 
which has found expression in our literature from the earliest 
times, and has eventually completely triumphed over the 
other. This is what may be called the ethical conception of 
the gentleman. “ He is gentil,” says Chaucer, 
“that doth gentil dedis; 
Al were it that myne auncestres were rude, 
Yet may the hye God, and so hope I, 
Grante me grace to liven vertuously : 
Thanne am I gentil, whan that I beginne 
To liven vertuously, and weyve sinne.” 
Similarly the Elizabethan poet Dekker in a beautiful passage 
says of our Lord—* the best of men that e’er wore earth about 
him”—that He was 
“A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 
And in the following century we find Steele declaring that 
“to be a fine gentleman is to be generous and a brave man.” 
The ethical conception had become firmly established by the 
nineteenth century, when the importance attributed to mere 
birth finally disappeared. Even the Prince Regent’s immortal 
dictum on Sir Robert Peel—“ He is no gentleman; he divides 
his coat-tails when he sits down”—was in the last resort based 
upon ethical considerations. Peel's habit, to the Regent’s eye, 
was evidence of a certain niggardly and self-conscious quality 
of mind which was incompatible with true gentility. Had the 
Regent lived a century earlier he would doubtless have added 
that nothing better could be expected from a man whose 
father had been in trade. 

Modern opinion seems, indeed, in its reaction against the 
criterion of caste, to be sometimes in danger of falling into 
the other extreme, and of assuming that there is no dis- 
tinction whatever between what is gentlemanlike and what is 
good. The first to give distinct expression to this exaggeration 








of the old view of Chaucer and Dekker was Thackeray. 
“What is a gentleman?” he asks, and replies to his question 
as follows :—“ It is to be honest, to be gentle, to be generous, 
to be brave, to be wise; and possessed of all these qualities to 
exercise them in the most graceful manner.” Thackeray 
seems to be anxious to describe the perfect man, and then to 
apply to his description the designation of “ gentleman.” But 
is this method of definition a sound one? No doubt the 
perfect man must be a gentleman; but from that does it 
follow that every gentleman must be a perfect man? Clearly 
gentility and virtue do not signify the same thing, for if 
they did the words would be interchangeable, and when we 
described an acquaintance as a gentleman we should mean 
simply that he was a virtuous man; and this is not the case. 
Is it possible to deny that a number of admirable persons 
exist who, in spite of all their good qualities, yet fail, for 
some reason or another, to be gentlemen ?— 

“All I can do,” says Charles Lamb in one of his letters, “I 
cannot make P- look like a gentleman, yet he is portly, 
majestic ..... no affront, and expects to receive none, 
is honourable, mannered, of good bearing, looks like a man who, 
accustomed to respect others, silently extorts respect from them, 
has it, as a sort of in course; without claiming it finds it. What 
do I miss in him, then, of the essentials of gentlemanhood? He 
is right sterling—but then, somehow, he always has that d-——d 
large Goldsmiths’ Hall mark staring upon him. Possibly he is 
too fat for a gentleman.” 


. gives 


Who has not felt these difficulties of Lamb's, and in a similar 
uncertainty flown to some such fantastic conclusion ? 

But if we are forced to abandon the all-embracing and 
sentimental definition of the gentleman which was brought 
into fashion by Thackeray, it does not follow that we need 
return to the view which tended to regard the whole 
matter as fundamentally a question of heraldry. The simple 
truth is that what Lamb calls “ the essentials of gentleman- 
hood” reside indeed in a kind of morality; but it is only a 
very particular kind,—it is largely the morality of social 
intercourse. One may be a good man and lack this special 
moral sense. Its precise domain lies in that region of the 
soul where morals seem to melt into aesthetics; it is bounded 
on the one side by taste, and on the other by good feeling 
It cannot exist 
diately a whole universe of social relationships, and can 
habitually strike the exactly appropriate balance between 
humility and pride. Thus the most obvious of its outward 
characteristics is ease,—ease, which arises from a just respect 
for one’s companions mingled with a just respect for oneself. 
“Gentleman gentleman,” said a Maori chief to Bishop 
Selwyn, “never mind what he does, but piggy gentleman 
very particular.’ The sentiment is echoed in the observation 
of an old village woman, quoted from our own columns in 
Dr. Palmer’s book: “Ah my dear, true gentlefolks never 
suspect theirselves.” 


without the instinct which determines imme 





NEW ZEALAND.* 
Mr. W. P. REEVES signalises his retirement from the office 
of High Commissioner for New Zealand by writing as 
charming a book as we ever hope to read about the country 
he has so well represented. The authorship of it, even 
though it be unofficial, is, we think, one of the most consider- 
able services he has rendered to New Zealand. It is written 
with enthusiasm; it does not pretend to be either a guide-book 
or an exhaustive treatise ; it describes what is in the heart of 
one who dearly loves his country, and it touches nothing 
without illuminating it with some learning, humour, or curious 
observation. Mr. Reeves, in fact, has written the book in his 
own way, and a very good way it is. The text is more than 
worthy of the numerous illustrations, which are a true pleasure 
to the eye, and are by far the best pictures of New Zealand 
we have ever scen in a book. Mr. Reeves asks whether the 
image of New Zealand in the mind of the average European 
is anything like the islands. He concludes that it is not, and 
no doubt he is right. It is not perhaps common now for 
Englishmen to think of New Zealand as a kind of annexe of 
Australia, uniform with Australia in character and not very 
far distant. That was the prevalent impression when Sir 
Charles Dilke wrote his Greater Britain about thirty years 
ago, and the majority of his readers were probably surprised 
to learn that it took as long to go from Australia to 


* New Zealand. Painted by F. and W. Wright. De 
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New Zealand as from England to America. And no two 
countries could be more unlike. Australiais characteristically 
composed of dry plains and downs, with the low tones of 
parched brown and the faded green of the wattle; she has a 
vast beauty of her own when the eye bas learned to know and 
understand it, as the eye of the settler soon does. The 
Australian could no more leave his country after a few years 
and return to England, where he would feel as though he were 
living in a bandbox, than (as legend tells us) the settler can 
leave South Africa who has once taken to wearing Dutch 
veld-shoes. But New Zealand has not even to be learned to 
capture the imagination; the country is as green as Ireland, 
and as imposing as Switzerland. It gushes with abounding 
streams and rivers. One of the early stories of “new chums” 
in New Zealand was of two brothers who ruined themselves 
because, after some experience in Australia, they bought for a 
great sum the first land they happened to see in New Zealand. 
It had much water on it, and they bought it for that sole 
reason. But water is very cheap in New Zealand. The 
saying of the rough and less civilised early days, indeed, was 
that every New Zealander who did not die of drink died of 
drowning. 

New Zealand belongs to no particular group in the physical 
world. She stands for herself, and is complete in herself. 
Some of the misunderstanding as to her geographical position, 
Mr. Reeves thinks, is due to Mercator’s projection. This is 
not the first time he has fallen foul of that “conventional 
sign,” as it is called in The Hunting of the Snark, and we 
suggest that he should finally expose it in a pamphlet asa 
first charge upon his energy before he allows himself to be 
absorbed entirely by the London School of Economics. 

Mr. Reeves insists on the extraordinary changes which bave 
come about in the standard of living in New Zealand within a 
few years :— 

“ The lord of 40,000 acres may be a rural settler or a rich man 

with interests in town as well as country. In either case his 
house is something far more costly than the old wooden bungalow. 
It is defended by plantations and approached by a curving carriage 
drive. When the proprietor arrives at his front door he is as 
likely to step out of a motor-car as to dismount from horseback. 
Within, you may find an airy billiard-room; without, smooth- 
shaven tennis lawns, and perhaps a bowling-green. The family 
and their guests wear evening dress at dinner, where the wine 
will be expensive, and may even be good. In the smoking-room, 
cigars have displaced the briar-root pipes of our fathers. The 
stables are higher and more spacious than were the dwellings of 
the men of the early days. Neat grooms and trained gardeners 
are seen in the place of the ‘rouse-abouts’ of yore. Dip and 
wool-shed are discreetly hidden from view; and a conservatory 
rises where meat once hung on the gallows.” 
One thing which we are specially glad to hear on such good 
authority as Mr. Reeves’s is that the Maori are not dying 
out as was supposed not long ago. ‘Till the end of the nine- 
teenth century, at least, it was never doubted that their 
numbers were dwindling, not only constantly, but rapidly. 
We must conclude now either that the Maori have regained 
their vitality, or that the estimates of the population were too 
low. Or perhaps both explanations are true; the taking of the 
Census meets with less opposition, and the effect of the first 
shock ketween civilisation and primitive customs has passed 
away. 

We cannot do more than mention the chapter on sport and 
athletics, for we must come to what seems to us to be more in 
Mr. Reeves’s heart than any other matter,—the destruction of 
the forests :— 

«“ And then there is the great area deliberately cut and burned 
to make way for grass. Here the defender of tree-life is faced 
with a more difficult problem. Tho men who are doing the 
melancholy work of destruction are doing also the work of 
colonisation. As a class they are, perhaps, the most interesting 
and deserving in colonial life. They are acting lawfully and in 
good faith. Yet the result is a hewing down and sweeping away 
of beauty, compared with which the conquests of the Goths and 
Vandals were conservative processes. For those noted invaders 
did not level Rome or Carthage to the ground: they left classic 
architecture standing. To the lover of beautiful Nature the work 
of our race in New Zealand seems more akin to that of the Seljuk 
Turks in Asia Minor, when they swept away population, buildings 
and agriculture, and Byzantine city and rural life together, in 
order to turn whole provinces into pasture for their sheep. Not 
that my countrymen are more blind to beauty than other colonists 
from Europe. It is mero accident which has laid upon them the 
burden of having ruined more natural beauty in the last half- 
century than have other pioneers. The result is none the less 
saddening. ..... To-day we are told that the timber still standing 
eannot last our saw-mills more than two generations, and that a 
supply which was estimated at forty-three thousand million feot 





in 1905 had shrunk to thirty-six thousand million feet in 1997 
The acreage of our forests must be nearer fifteen than twenty 
millions now. Some of this, covering, as it does, good alluvial 
soil, must go; but I am far from being alone in believing that 
four-fifths of it should be conserved, and that where timber is 
cut the same precautions should be insisted on as in German 

France, India, and some intelligent portions of North America.”’ 


Forestry is a province in which all nations fail in foresight. 
It requires one to look so far ahead that toa young people it 
hardly seems worth while, and to an old one the devastation 
often seems too hopeless to be retrieved. We hope Mr. 
Reeves’s words will do something, however, to make the New 
Zealanders stop and think. As we write some lines come to 
our mind which Mr. Reeves published a few years ago. Then, 
as now, he mourned the forests :— 
“The axe bites deep; the rushing fire streams bright— 

Clear, beautiful and fierce it speeds for man, 

The master, set to chunge and stern to smite, 

Bronzed pioneer of nations. Ay, but scan 

The ruined beauty wasted in a night, 

The blackened wonder God alone could plan, 

And builds not twice! A bitter price to pay 

Is this for Progress—beauty swept away.” 

Mr. Reeves gives a capital account of the hot-lake district, 
and he writes of the Maori legends in a way which shows that 
the spirit of Sir George Grey is yet alive. Writing of the 
religious prophets who from time to time rise among the 
Maori, he tells the following story :— 

“A certain Rua, who just now commands belief among his 
countrymen, has managed to induce a following to found a well- 
built village on a hill-side among the forests of the Uriwera 
country. ‘There, attended by several wives, he inhabits a 
comfortable house. Hard by rises a large circular temple, a 
wonderful effort of his native workmen. He has power enough 
to prohibit tobacco and alcohol in his settlement, to enforce 
sanitary rules, and to make his disciples clear and cultivate a 
large farm. Except that he forbids children from going to 
school, he does not appear to set himself against the Government. 
Ho poses, I understand, as a successor of Christ, and is supposed 
to be able to walk on the surface of water. His followers were 
anxious for ocular proof of this, and a hint of their desire was 
conveyed to the prophet. He assembled them on a river's bank 
and gravely inquired, ‘Do you all from your hearts believe that 
I can walk on that water?’ ‘We do, was the response. ‘Then 
it is not necessary for me to do it,’ said he, and walked com- 
posedly back to his hut.” 


It may seem captious to complain of very small blemishes ; 
but the book is written with such careful art that they are rela- 


tively more disfiguring than in most books. Mr. Reeves attri- 
butes to “a certain undergraduate” “ Lewis Carroll's " famous 
summing up of the Homeric controversy, and applies it, not 
to Homer, but to the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. “It 
seems that the work was written by another gentleman of the 
same name” loses both in wit and point when transferred 
from the one controversy to the other. Next, the phrase 
embarras des richesses is not French. The des of course should 
be de. Again, the dramatic account of the eruption of Tara- 
wera does not give the year when it happened. The dates of 
previous eruptions are given, and when the author comes to the 
chief disaster of all he gives the day of the month, and even 
the time of day, and yet with all this particularity the year is 
left out. Finally, the word “fuchsia” is misspelt throughout. 
He is a happy author, however, who has no worse mistakes 
than these to correct. The present writer might add that be 
used to find it less easy than Mr. Reeves apparently did to 
keep his hat on at Wellington, where the wind rushes through 
the funnel of Cook's Strait. But this is a matter of opinion— 
or a matter of comparative experience, which is almost tho 
same thing—and it is natural for Mr. Reeves to defend his 
We respect his motive, but retain our belief in the 


capital. 
One question in conclusion. 


hat-removing power of the wind. 
Why is Hawkes Bay, as every one without exception in New 
Zealand calls it, frequently called “ Hawke Bay” in maps? It 
is so called in the map in this book, yet probably Mr. Reeves 
never spoke of Hawke Bay in his life. That form of tho 
name was vanquished by usage long ago. Will not he remedy 
this even before he undertakes the abolition of Mercator's 
projection ? 

We unreservedly commend this book. It 
because Mr. Reeves is a poet, yet it nowhere exaggerates. 
New Zealanders will behold here the lineaments of their 
land glorified yet truthful; those who have never seen New 
Zealand will not die happy unless they do so after reading 
this book. They may not thank Mr. Reeves for this, but 
that is not our affair. 


is romantic 
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THE DIARY OF A GEORGIAN SAILOR.* 


Coronet CHILDERS has done good service in editing and 
printing William Richardson’s diary from the manuscript in 
the possession of his descendants. It is worth a dozen of the 
ordinary memoirs and compilations with which the market is 
flooded. For it is a genuine “ human document,” a revelation 
of the thoughts and doings of a typical English sailorman 
during the most stirring years in our naval history. The son 
of a sailor, he began life as a cabin-boy, and till he was super- 
annuated from the Navy he was rarely on land. He scarcely 
saw his family after the age of fifteen, except when now and 
again he ran across a ship in which a brother was serving. 
On the whole, he had a most uncomfortable life of it, and yet 
he is wonderfully content. Mr. Richardson is in his way a 
great philosopher, and his quaint sententiousness is one of 
the charms of the book. He loves to draw a moral and frame 
a generalisation. Like a true Briton, he is eager for “his 
rights,” but he can also make large allowance for hard fortune. 
He loves dash and bravado in a leader, but likes a smack of 
piety along with it. When he visits Plymouth he goes to 
see the monuments in a church, and is delighted with the 
pathos of the inscriptions, reflecting how much better it was 
to spend his time there than to drink in a public-house. Yet 
he is by no means a prig, but very fond of fun and fighting and 
good cheer when hecan get them. He is a lover of new sights 
and curious about great men, and is immensely pleased when 
he sees Mr. Pitt riding in the Park, or passes close to the 
‘Bellerophon’ with Napoleon on board. Altogether, he is an 
excellent fellow to go voyaging with, and we defy the reader 
who follows Mr. Richardson in his diary not to end with a 
warm liking for him. He is so patient, so essentially 
reasonable, so abominably treated by fortune, and withal so 
indomitably cheerful. 

He took to the sea at the age of twelve, making his first 
voyage with his father to London, and getting chased on the 
road by a privateer. The war with France was beginning, and 
we understand from his narrative something of the difficulties 
which merchant shipping had to face. A ship had to wait for 
weeks for a convoy or to go to remote parts of Britain to 
find one, and the return journey was even more protracted. 
Odd things happened on these voyages of his. Once they 
were only saved from striking by having a dog which could 
smell land; once he and the other boys in the captain's 
absence broached a cask of Blackstrap, and were found, says 
Mr. Richardson frankly, “lying on our backs drunk and 
vomiting.” He went to Algiers, where he was much scared 
by the lions, and to America, where he was put in gaol. 
There he had “not so much as a bench or bit of straw 
to lie on, nor a stone for a pillow; so much for Yankee 
freedom.” Then he joined a slaver and went to Guinea, 
and, save in the memoirs of Cowper’s friend Newton, we 
do not know where to look for a more graphic picture of the 
slave trade. He did not like the heat or the food, or going 
from “a land of Christians to a land of heathens, and from a 
cargo of black coals to a cargo of black human beings.” In 
order to make the water last the crew were compelled to drink 
by sucking it up through a musket-barrel. The slaves were not 
raided, but bought from a villainous native chief, and do not 
seem to have been badly treated on board, save in the matter 
of the water allowance. Richardson was not so scandalised as 
one might have expected by the whole business, though the 
home-sickness of the slaves touched him, and he thought 
highly of the females. “ Few could conduct themselves better 
in this situation, which made me think that all mankind were 
alike in human nature, and only education or custom made 
the difference.” He was presently to taste himself a kind of 
slavery, for when he arrived in the Thames, eager to see his 
friends again, he was promptly seized by a pressgang. He 
was soon paid off, and his entry into the Navy was deferred 
for a little, but he never loses his dislike of the system. It is 
almost the only thing he is violent about. He thinks it as bad 
as negro slavery; but in his usual reasonable way he does not 
deny its necessity, but only asks for some equity in the 
methods. “Let sailors arriving from long voyages have 
liberty a month or more to spend their money and enjoy them- 
selves with their friends; then I will be bound to say they will 
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endure pressing with more patience, be better satisfied, and 
not so ready to desert.” 

Richardson's next experience was on an Indiaman, where he 
suffered from a ferocious captain. He made several coasting 
voyages in the Bay of Bengal, and was hard put to it for 
food. The crew got nothing but rice, ghee, and water, and 
were driven to catch and roast the rats with which the ship 
was infested, and to pick up rusty pork which was thrown 
overboard by an English transport. He was shipwrecked and 
lost all his belongings, and it was really a stroke of fortune 
that the pressgang got hold of him a second time. His first 
ship was the frigate ‘Minerva,’ under Admiral Cornwallis, 
“a religious and good man who could not bear the sight of a 
female.” He came back to England with his gums swelled 
over his teeth with scurvy, lamenting the day when he had 
ever left his native land. He was drafted into the ‘Prompte’ 
and appointed a gunner, in which capacity he went with Sir 
Ralph Abercromby’s expedition to the West Indies. When 
he got home again he married, and, being shortly after trans- 
ferred to the ‘Tromp,’ took his wife with him on the voyage to 
Martinique. For two wretched years his ship lay by that 
island, acting in the main as a prison-ship for the rebels, A 
certain Admiral Duckworth was in command, whom Richard- 
son calls “Old Tommy” and detests. He seems to have been 
a tyrant and a remarkable liar, but the great grievance against 
him was that he gave the sailormen no liberty. “ Ab, Tommy, 
Tommy,” says the author, “if you are not paid off for it in 
this world, you may be in the next!” Richardson suffered 
much, for he was ill fed, and he was constantly being 
cheated out of prize-money; but the thing which really galls 
him is being forbidden to land. His test of a good officer is 
the liberty he permits to his men. Martinique was one long 
nightmare owing to fever, and “ of those who left England in 
the ship, only my wife and I, with two others, returned in 
her.” When he got back his health was so low that the skin 
and sinews of his hands were like those of an old man. He 
petitioned the Admiralty for compensation, and got it, much 
to his surprise. Unlike most sailors, he thinks well of the 
Admiralty, which seems at that time to have been a fairly 
efficient Department. 

After Martinique he had a spell of active service. He 
became a gunner in the ‘Caesar,’ Sir Richard Strachan’s 
ship, and gives a most interesting account of that commander's 
victory in the Bay over the French ships escaping from 
Trafalgar. Sir Richard—called “Mad Dick ” by his admiring 
crews—was a commander after Richardson’s heart. He liked 
his piety and his earnest love of fighting. When Sir Richard 
had a convoy which would not keep close to him, he began by 
firing a gun as a signal, and ending by firing at them. Two 
years later the ‘Caesar’ sailed with Lord Gambier for the 
Basque Roads, and Richardson was present during that 
curious fight. As a gunner, he had much to do with the fire- 
ships, and gives an exact account of their use. He got 
nothing out of the business, which seems hard, since the com- 
bustibles ruined his clothes. A bright spot in his life was the 
sermons which the Rev. Mr. Jones preached after the victory, 
“touching on several remarkable instances of divine favour 
which happened on several occasions on our behalf.” Richard- 
son was half Scottish in blood, and had a most Caledonian 
love of sermons. The rest of the book is taken up with the 
unfortunate Walcheren Expedition, where water for the use 
of the troops and crews was brought from England. Richard- 
son thought this fantastic, and declares the water on the 
island as good as any he tasted,—“I had many a good swig 
of it.’ After that he went to Lisbon, where his honest 
Protestant soul was revolted by the practices of “ priests, 
monks and friars.” He gives us the story of Wellington’s 
victories as they dribbled down in garbled reports to the 
sailors at the coast. 

In 1819, after some years’ service on a store-ship, he was 
superannuated, and settled down at the age of fifty-one to an 
old age of peace. He had £65 a year for pension, and lived 
comfortably at Portsmouth till his death at the age of ninety- 
seven. Like another pensioner, he might have written: “ My 
name is Retired Leisure; I am to be met in trim gardens.” 
He built a small boat, and sailed her about the coast, disregard- 
ing the warnings of his friends, who predicted that she would 
prove his coffin. We have found the book delightful reading, 
for itis the frank autobiography of a very cheerful, patient, 
and worthy sailorman, who faces extreme hardships without a 
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complaint, and only grumbles when he is forbidden to stretch 
his legs on shore. 





THE LATER YEARS OF CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI* 


Tuts is certainly the most striking book Miss Sichel has yet 
written, and for more reasons than one will probably be the 
most successful. Her art is becoming matured. In the 
earlier books her material was broken up into numerous 
literary fragments, each more or less complete in itself, a 
plan which had its attractions, but interfered with the clear 
historical continuity of the narrative. This was much less 
felt in Catherine de’ Medici and the French Reformation. 
Still, that book, as its readers will remember, was a collection 
of separate studies through which the character and history 
of the central figure developed themselves slowly, if brilliantly, 
as Henry II.’s mysterious Italian Queen emerged with her 
own wonderful opportunism from a background of powerless- 
ness and neglect. 

Althongh the arrangement of the present book is technically 
the same, we have found it far more agreeable and interesting 
to read from the fact that the chapters lead on to each other 
with that very historical continuity which before was lacking. 
Instead of giving a series of more or less detached studies of 
these extraordinary times, this book carries the reader, with 
striking success, through the events of French history during 
Catherine's Jater years. One character after another, of 
course, comes conspicuously to the front—and a marvellous 
gallery it is—but the Queen is ulways there, as she was in 
reality. Her influence is always felt, and the painful interest 
of her story goes on deepening to the end,—the story of a 
woman qui est sans dme, in a society for whose rottenness she 
was in such great measure responsible. 

Another advantage possessed by this volume lies in the 
attractive, absorbing nature of its subject-matter. Rightly or 
not, and whether the fact is a credit or otherwise to the public 
intelligence, people care far more to read about characters and 
events with which they are already familiar, when presented 
from a fresh point of view, than to make the intellectual effort 
of studying unfamiliar history. Publishers will bear us out in 
saying that it is not the general reader who cares for the inner 
politics of the struggles carried on in the sixteenth century 
in the name of religion,—that name so taken in vain, misused, 
misunderstood, even by writers who should know its meaning 
better. But everybody cares for the tales, so often told, of 
St. Bartholomew's Eve and of the murder of Henry of Guise 
in the castle of Blois. No apology is needed, we assure Miss 
Sichel, for telling those stories over again. No one will ever 
be tired of reading them, and they alone would be enough to 
make her new book popular, even if it could not be added, 
as it can, that they have never been better told, never with 
more glowing realisation of time and place and personality, or 
with a more complete grasp of the details which an ordinary 
historian finds it outside his province to give.. The story of 
the St. Bartholomew has never thrilled us more strongly; it 
reads like a chapter from a brilliant historical novel. One 
thinks of Dumas, but indeed these real things, pris sur le vif, 
have a power to touch the heart denied even to the great 
romancer. 

The history of these complicated twenty-seven years, the 
last years of the race which ruled in France for more than 
two centuries, is a very difficult one to write, far more so, 
indeed, than it appears on the surface; and we are not sure 
that the real inward philosophy of it has yet been touched, 
even by Miss Sichel. In fact, it is both puzzling and simple, 
and sometimes the simplest explanation may be found the 
truest in the end. 

“ Abnormal luxury, abnormal vice, and over all the lurid 
light of storm threatening judgment to come 
there is no morality, not even immorality, but only unmorality, 
there is no public opinion, and the death of public opinion is 
the most awful tragedy that can befall a nation.” These are 
two of the earliest sentences in Miss Sichel’s book, and each in 
its own way is suggestive. One may just remark that the “lurid 
light of storm” came to nothing; no judgment, as far as we 
can see, descended on France, unless we are to look, forward 
two hundred years,—only Henry IV. and his immoralities 
and scepticisms; the rule of a good-natured man instead of a 


* The Later Years of Catherine de’ Medici, By Edith Sichel. London: 
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is 
succession of vicious, corrupt Princes, one only worse than 
another. Even public opinion ‘was not purified by any 
thunderbolt, although, as the seventeenth century ady; 

y advanced 
religion—the real thing, not political passion in disguise— 
lifted up her voice and made sinners more conscious of their 
sin. As to “unmorality,” the new excuse for such an 
audaciously bad life, for instance, as that of Marguerite de 
Valois, daughter of Catherine, we are inclined to be so old. 
fashioned, so far behind the times, as actually to question its 
existence. It is an easy explanation of “abnormal vice” 
that its victims do not know the difference between right and 
wrong. We doubt whether such a happy state of innocence 
has existed since the Garden of Eden. The influence 
of public opinion, its presence or absence, life or death, 
has of course immense power; but conscience, that nearer 
authority, needs to be killed by its owner. Marguerite was a 
clever, courageous, and generous woman; but however well 
the words may sound, Fats ce que voudras is a poor rule of 
life compared with Fais ce que dois! And we are not told 
that Marguerite was an atheist, as her mother was said to be, 
On the contrary, she wrote quite beautiful words in her 
Memoirs about devotion to the Creator, about the awakening 
of the soul “to reject evil and to seek out good,” so as best 
to arrive at “the knowledge and love of God.” These may be 
the words of a sinner, but hardly of a person unconscious of 
any difference between good and evil. 

When all is said, the very best character-study in the 
book is that of Catherine herself, and we have seldom 
read anything better than the last chapter, in which the faults 
and merits—for she had merits—of that hated, solitary, 
repulsive, unhappy woman are fairly and frankly set forth, 
With the knowledge that shows Catherine as most miserable 
of women and of Queens, it is possible to be sorry for her; it 
is not possible to feel the smallest touch of liking for her, 
such as goes towards softening the faults of more really and 
entirely worthless characters. 





CHAUCER AND HIS ENGLAND.* 


Apart from the supreme literary merits of the Canterbury 
Tales, their most conspicuous feature is the variety and con- 
vincingness of the characters portrayed. Each is typical and 
representative ; each is isolated and unique. We envy Chaucer 
his rare opportunities, and think how drab and monotonous 
he would find the world to-day. Yet, if there is one thing 
more than another made apparent by Mr. Coulton’s pene- 
trating scholarship, it is this: that one century differs in 
essentials very little from another; that much the same 
problems and difficulties, much the same environment, and 
always the same protean human nature confront us here and 
now as confronted our forefathers twenty generations ago. 
We see, indeed, that it was not his time or his circumstances 
which were particularly rich in character, but that it was 
Chaucer's genius which had the power of evoking them. 

Social distinctions are perhaps a little less externally 
prominent nowadays. But to the quiet eye of such an 
observer they are perfectly evident. And though the various 
classes do not, because they need not, mix together on quite 
such free and familiar terms as in those more public and less 
populous days, yet there is so much diversity of education, 
manners, faculty, opinion, and pursuit in each that every 
stratum of society reveals as clearly as a slice of plum-pudding 
the constituents of the whole. Dickens was as keen an observer 
as Chaucer, but he had not Chaucer's rare sanity and sobriety 
of outlook. Dickens re-created all his characters, heightened 
their eccentricities, dramatised them; Chaucer stood shrewdly 
smiling a little apart from his world,—of, but not quite in its 
company, content with it just as it was. So whole-hearted a 
spectator was he that he sets himself among his pilgrims and 
laughs at his own discomfiture. 

Of Chaucer’s actual life Mr. Coulton tells us little that is 
new. But we know Chaucer himself; he reveals himself 
slowly, but closely, in his style, his thought, and his philosophy. 
We hear his voice in every rhythm of his verse, and catch the 
dwelling eyes inevery dexterous phrase. But when we come to 
his age and historical environment, seldom indeed do we find 
the burden of learning and scholarship so easily and lightly 
carried as Mr. Coulton carries that of the fourteenth century. 


* Chaucer and his England, By G. G. Coulton. London: Methuen and Cds 
(10s. 6d. net. ] 
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Records and antiquities faint and arid-with time are apt to 


dry up the imagination and clog the pen. And history, which 
should be as coloured and fascinating to the student as his 
first birthday feast to a child, is only too often made as dull 
and inky and unreal as his first sight of the Greek alphabet. 
We actually walk in fancy with Mr. Coulton the streets of 
mediaeval London, examine its wares, sit at table, listen 
beneath its creviced walls. We lie beside a clearer Thames 
watching her shipping and business, delighting in her fields. 
We see ourselves there, and gain a much clearer insight into 
ihe interests, private and public, of our own time by this lucid 
and natural representation of times gone by,—a representation 
which makes not so much that distant century seem obsolete 
as the twentieth obsolescent. Not that Mr. Coulton has any 
patience with the fallacy of a golden age. Extracts from 
numberless authorities, outspoken, racy, and face to face with 
the facts, hopelessly tarnish any such fancy, however pleasant 
and pretty. Edward III. ruled over an Earthly Paradise no 
more than Edward VII. does now. 

Chaucer and his England, then, is an unusually interesting 
book, certainly not the less so for being occasionally provocative. 
Mr, Coulton has well-defined convictions, and insists on them. 
He rides, a little too violently we think, a hobby here and 
there. But even prejudice kindles fires that else might 
smoulder, and so wholesomely lights up the world. His 
cbapters on the laws of London, on the poor, on knight and 
squire, on town and country, are as detailed and pregnant with 
solid facts as the latest Report of the London County Council. 
He sees clearly, and compels his readers to see too. Chaucer 
would therefore have hailed as friend and brother his latest 
biographer. 





FITZGERALD AND “POSH."* 


TuE peculiar flavour of Edward FitzGerald’s character lends 
an interest to every new fact connected with him, and it is 
from this point of view that Mr. Blyth’s little volume will be 
welcomed by many readers. “I hope,” says Mr. Blyth in his 
introduction, “ that the letters and notes may help to make a 
side of FitzGerald, the simple human manly side, better known, 
and to enable my readers to judge his memory from the point 
of view of those old shrimpers by the new basin as a ‘ good 
gennleman,’ as a noble-hearted, courageous man, as well as 
ihe more artificial scholar who quotes Attic scholiasts in a 
playful way as though they were school classics.” The letters 
in themselves are disappointing, and they contain very little 
indeed which will add to the value of FitzGerald’s corre- 
spondence; their merit lies almost entirely in the light which 
they throw on their writer’s mind. Whether the picture they 
disclose is quite so attractive as Mr. Blyth would have us 
believe is somewhat doubtful. FitzGerald’s relations with 
“Posh "—a handsome young herring-fisher, whom he met for 
the first time at Harwich in 1865—seem to have been marked 
from the very beginning by unfortunate errors of judgment. 
Fascinated in part by the splendid appearance of the young 
man—“ the colouring,” he informs a correspondent, “ is (when 
the Man is all well) the finest Saxon type: with that com- 
plexicn which Montaigne calls ‘vif, Mile, et flamboyant’; 
blue eyes; and strictly auburn hair, that any woman might 
sigh to possess "—FitzGerald was too ready to believe that 
the mental and spiritual qualities of his friend were of a 
corresponding excellence. “The Man is, I do think,” he says, 
“of a Royal Nature”; and he speaks of “his simplicity of 
Soul” and “the Justice of Thought, Tenderness of Nature, 
and all other good Gifts which make him a Gentleman of 
Nature’s grandest Type.” Unfortunately, this idealisation of 
“Posh” was not based upon a foundation of fact, and 
eventually FitzGerald suffered a severe disappointment. Mr. 
Blyth tells the story of this disillusionment clearly and tact- 
fully, giving us some amusing glimpses of FitzGerald’s 
experiences as a herring-fisher—he always wore a silk hat 
and a fur boa when he went to sea—and reproducing more 
than one oral communication made by “ Posh” himself, who 
was still living at the time of the book's publication. On one 
occasion FitzGerald was knocked into the sea by a swinging 
boom :—- 

“His topper come up aisy like, as though ’twas a life-buoy if I 
may so soo, and unnerneath it come the fur boa, and then the 
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Se He come up a laughin, playsed as Punch, an’ 
give orders to cast off and git up headsail ta oncet. And would 
yew believe me, he wouldn’t goo below ta shift ...... he jest 


lay down in the lee scuppers, and ‘I can’t get no wetter, Posh,’ he 
say, and let the lipper slosh oover him. Ah! He was a master 
rum un, was my ole guv'nor!” 

The friends became partners in a fishing-vessel, which, 
christened by FitzGerald the ‘Meum and Tuum,’ is still 
remembered as the ‘Mum Tum" along the Norfolk coast. 
But the partnership was fatal to the friendship, for “Posh "— 
in addition to some other fuults—could never understand the 
habits of business, and FitzGerald’s patience was at last 
exhausted. Perhaps it was not “Posh” alone who was to 
blame; FitzGerald was certainly not an easy man to get on 
with, and “ Posh’s" position was a difficult one :— 

“He wouldn’t leave me alone,” he told the author. “It was 

‘yew must ax yar faa’er this, an’ yew must let yar mother that, 
and yew mustn’t dew this here, nor yit that theer.’ At last I up 
an says, ‘Theer! I ha’ paid ivery farden o’ debts. Look a here. 
Here be the receipts. Now I'll hae no more on it.’ And I 
slammed my fist down like this here. ‘Oh dear! Oh dear, 
Posh!’ says he.” 
It is deplorable that a man of FitzGerald's calibre should have 
become involved in such a wretched quarrel. But he was, as 
he himself told “ Posh” in the only letter in the book which 
deserves to be remembered, “a poor, old, solitary, sad Man.” 
Mr. Blyth’s story is pathetic rather than anything else. 





THE PENINSULAR WAR.* 


READERS of Professor Oman's first two volumes have been 
eagerly expecting a further instalment, and the volume now 
before us maintuins the high standard of its predecessors. 
The period covered is from September, 1809, to December, 
1810, and, so far as the main issue between Wellington and 
the French Marshals is concerned, embraces what the author 
justly describes as the central crisis of the whole war,—the 
campaign of Busaco, the arrival of the French before the lines 
of Torres Vedras and their first short retreat to Sobral on tho 
night of November 14th, 1810, a retreat which, as Professor 
Oman reminds us, was only to end at Toulouse on April 11th, 
1814. To this turning-point of the war, then, the author 
devotes one half of his new volume,—that is, to the preparations, 
the advance, and the retreat of Masséna, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, to a detailed examination of Wellington's triple 
device for assisting that advance, “his combination of the 
system of devastation, of the raising of the levée en masse in 
Portugal, and of the construction of the great defensive lines 
in front of Lisbon...... each of which three measures 
would have been incomplete without the other two.” The 
rest of the volume deals with the operations of the French in 
Northern, Eastern, and Southern Spain—Soult in Andalusia 
and the miserable campaign of Areizaga, Augereau, Keller- 
mann, and Suchet in Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia— 
operations which, though successful and seemingly decisive, 
were immensely costly, and served but to distract the French 
Marshals from the quiet preparations of Wellington, and to 
give him time to train a Portuguese army under English 
officers drafted from his own expeditionary force. And so 
it proved in the end that the only effect of the victories 
of Soult and Suchet was to render the expulsion of the 
British from Portugal impossible, and ultimately to bring 
down Joseph's kingdom in ruin about his ears. Concerning 
this portion of the war Professor Oman has obtained much 
new information, and the monotonous tale of Spanish failure, 
though it suffers considerably from the lack of a good 
strategical map, which would serve to bring out the effect of 
each movement upon the other, is very carefully and fully 
described. Moreover, recent research has justified a certain 
rehabilitation of the Spaniards, and the author is able to 
carry on the work already taken up in his earlier volumes of 
redeeming the Spanish arms from much of the discredit with 
which, thanks to the Gallophile and not always accurate 
Napier, they have been branded for so long. For instance, 
the defence of Gerona by Alvarez and of Ciudad Rodrigo by 
Herrasti would be creditable to any army and any nation (but 
why does Professor Oman write of the “periphery” instead of 
the perimeter of the defences of Gerona?) Remember, too, 
that while guerilla warfare can exercise little fascination over 
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the mind of the reader, it is formidable only in proportion to 
the heroism and endurance of the gueriHas themselves. Tested 
by this standard, the Spanish Miqueletes, who were in no 
wise lacking in patriotism and self-sacrifice, were formidable 
indeed; andif we consider what the Boers would have achieved 
in 1900-2, had they been able to add to their prowess as 
guerillas the Spanish power of standing siege in their towns, 
and had the invader in addition had to deal with a small but 
highly serviceable foreign Regular army, the wonder is not 
that the French conquest of Spain failed in the long run, but 
that it ever made headway at all. 

Professor Oman is always admirable as a geographer, and 
nothing in this volume is worthy of more careful reading than 
the passage which deals with the physical geography of 
Portugal, and brings out the real impassability of her 
seemingly open Eastern frontier. It was her geography 
which alone explained “the continued existence of [Portugal] 
in the face of the persistent hostility and immensely 
superior forces of its neighbour Spain,” and Wellington’s 
choice of Portugal as the theatre in which to operate proved 
to be an inspiration based, it may almost be said, upon a 
law of Nature. 





NOVELS. 


THE GREAT MISS DRIVER.® 

MERE industry in a novelist commands little or no respect. It 
is only justified when it is combined, as in the case of Mr. Hope, 
with other and higher qualities ; and when he writes withthe 
subtlety and finish, the acuteness and sympathy, that are 
displayed in The Great Miss Driver, we are reconciled to his 
abandonment of the domain of fantastic and adventurous 
romance in which he won his earliest and most resounding 
successes. It is not that the element of romance is proscribed, 
for there is plenty of it in these pages; it is only that the 
setting is changed. Jenny Driver might easily have been the 
Queen of an imaginary kingdom, Mr. Austin her Prime 
Minister, and Leonard Octon the masterful soldier of 
fortune who took advantage of a revolution to assume the 
dictatorship. But Mr. Hope has willed it otherwise. Jenny is 
an orphan heiress, suddenly elevated toa commanding position 
in the countryside by the death of her father, a self-made 
captain of industry. Austin, her father’s secretary, scholar, 
diplomat, and tame cat in excelsis, remains on under the new 
régime. Leonard Octon is a famous traveller, explorer, 
Ishmaelite, and—entomologist. The real world is full of 
strange surprises and double lives, but we do not ever 
remember to have encountered in fact or fiction such an odd 
blend as that of the insect-hunter with a past, the strong man 
armed with a butterfly-net,—in a word, Mr. Rochester, F.R.S. 
Then we have a perfect duenna in Miss Chatters, the limpet- 
like companion, torn in two by self-interest and sentiment. 
There are other characters for whom it would not be 
difficult to find Ruritanic counterparts,—Lord Fillingford, 
an impoverished Peer with perfect manners, low vitality, and 
impenetrable reserve, and his son, a charming specimen of the 
beau sabreur. In short, though the scene is laid in a remote 
corner of the English countryside, the story abounds in 
suggestive parallels with mediaeval or barbaric romance. 
The principal characters are in the main guided by impulse 
and instinct—often primitive instinct—rather than by 
calculation and reason. 

When we meet Jenny for the first time, it is just after her 
accession. We readily accept her charm, her magnetism, her 
strong personality. It is harder to accept, in view of her 
obscure and ignoble provincial upbringing, the distinction of 
manner with which she enters on the rdle of benevolent 
despot. Her disinclination to disown her antecedents is 
magnanimous, but when it comes to her maintaining rela- 
tions with an underbred blackmailer, who had tried to take 

, advantage of her ignorance when she was only sixteen, we 
begin to realise that her “greatness” is far from being 
faultily faultless. Here, again, we are reminded of the 
Queens and Empresses of history who, though, like 

Alexander, they sought to reign alone, could seldom 
Gispenso with parasites and favourites. Jenny's love 
of sovereignty is so great that she asserts it even at the 
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a 
cost of her dignity. Also we cannot help thinking that 
Jenny’s suicidal magnanimity to Mr. Nelson Powers was 
largely dictated by the exigencies of the plot as a means of 
precipitating the catastrophe. But the catastrophe is main) 
engineered by Jenny herself. It is her desire to make th, 
best of two or three worlds that brings about her downfall 
She is ambitious socially, and ready to make concessions to 
convention to strengthen her position and secure her popu. 
larity. She loves power, and the exercise of it. And yet the 
spirit of venturesomeness, the fondness of playing with fire 
impels her to maintain intimate relations with the most 
unpopular man in the neighbourhood, in whom she recognises 
with mingled admiration and alarm, a stronger nature than 
her own. For a while she plays this double or treble game 
successfully enough. Then the balance inclines on the side 
of ambition, and she has actually decided to marry 
the eligible but colourless Lord Fillingford when the ey. 
blackmailer resumes his trade, and upsets her plans, 
Mortified by the exposure, Jenny yields to instinct, reinforced 
by pique, and runs off to Paris with Octon, who js 
killed in a duel before their relations can be regularised by 
marriage. In the sequel dealing with Jenny’s return, her 
rehabilitation and reconquest of the countryside, Mr. Hope 
has set himself as hard a task as he has ever attempted, and to 
achieve his aim allows himself a latitude for which experience 
scarcely provides full justification. There is something artificial 
in the machinery employed to enable Jenny to turn the tables 
on her judges and detractors, and the parallelism between 
Octon’s treatment of his discarded daughter, and that of 
Jenny by her father, seems to us somewhat strained. 
But with all reservations, The Great Miss Driver is not only 
an extremely well written, but a continuously interesting, 
study of the maitresse femme. 





Desire. By Una L. Silberrad. (A: Constable and Co. 6s.)— 
Miss Silberrad, unlike many authors of the present day, the 
beginnings of whose novels greatly outshine the end, seems to 
have some difficulty in starting a story. The opening chapters of 
her new novel are entirely unconvincing, and the behaviour of 
the heroine and descriptions of life in London society are such 
gross caricatures as to make a very firm faith in Miss Silberrad’s 
talent essential to the patience of the reader. Without such 
faith he would inevitably abandon the novel at about the fourth 
chapter. Once, however, the scene has changed to the small 
pottery town of Twycross and the business of Grimstone and Son, 
matters improve very much, and with the death of Desire 
Quebell’s father, and the consequent ceasing of descriptions of 
society, a still higher level is reached. Desire herself is a striking 
figure, though Miss Silberrad is not so successful with her as with 
her last heroine, Julia, the “ good comrade.” Julia’s frank charm 
was readily apprehended and appreciated by the reader, but the 
splendid attractiveness of Desire is far more difficult to credit. 
Peter Grimstone, the hero, is the most attractive figure in the 
book, and his struggles, aided by Desire as his secretary, with 
the affairs of Grimstone and Son, and with the machinations of 
his wicked brother Alexander, are not a little interesting. Mrs. 
Grimstone, Peter's mother, is also well drawn, and her subdued 
and pathetic figure is probably truer to life than it is comfortable 
to remember. On the other hand, Lady Quebell is quite im- 
possible. The book, in short, is decidedly unequal, but the 
author’s charm of writing and sincerity of purpose will reward 
all readers who have patience and perseverance enough to 
proceed with the unsatisfactory early chapters. 


A Spirit in Prison. By Robert Hichens. (Hutchinson and Co 
6s.)—A Spirit in Prison is a sequel to Mr. Hichens's former novel, 
“The Call of the Blood,” and would probably be extremely 
difficult and puzzling reading to any ono who did not remember 
the earlier book. Mr. Hichens again gives a vivid picture of the 
sun-steeped atmosphere of Southern Italy, and his Italians are 
well drawn and convincing. “Monsieur Emile” was more 
attractive in the former book; but Hermione, the heroine, is very 
much the same as sixteen or seventeen years before, though her 
portrait is drawn in rather greyer colours. The motive of the 
story is really the same as that of the celebrated scene in “ Vanity 
Fair” where Becky produces the note which George Osborne 
handed her in a bouquet on the night of Waterloo. The “ spirit 
in prison” is Hermione, imprisoned in a false ideal. As Monsieur 
Emile was there (just as Dobbin was there) for Hermione to 
marry, it may have been just as well that this ideal should be 
overthrown. Otherwise the reader cannot help wondering 
whether she would not have been happier left to her dream. 
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Reapaste Novers.—The Governors. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 63.)—A tale of American life as it is 
influenced by the Trusts and high finance.——The House of the 
Crickets. By Katharine Tynan. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)— 
A story of an Irish family, containing as good work as 
« Katharine Tynan ” has ever done.——The Land of Silent Feet. By 
Arthur O. Fisher. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—The scene is laid 
at first on Exmoor, afterwards somewhere in Northern Africa, and 
in both places makes a lively show.——The Virgin in Judgment. 
By Eden Phillpotts. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—We prefer—perhaps 
our taste is in fault—the fun of “The Human Boy” to this 
sombre story, full of the gloomiest local colour. But readers 
who are otherwise minded will find hero what they like, and 


of excellent quality. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 


Tue most important question of current politics is discussed in 
the Edinburgh in “The New Era in Turkey.” ‘The article was, 
of course, written before the latest development took place, but 
the author had heard of it as a possibility. “The advisability,” 
he writes, “is seriously urged of confirming Austria’s hold on 
the provinces by converting their occupation into formal annexa- 
tion.” Still, it seems to him improbable, and inconsistent with 
recent Austrian action. He believes, however, that Austrian 
statesmen dislike at heart the “Young Turk” movement. For 
the rest, the article gives an excellent account of the situation. 
It summarises the earlier history of Ottoman rule, describes the 
abortive movement of 1876, and discusses the prospects of the 
present. The tone is hopeful, if not optimistic. The Ottoman 
Empire has the same race problem to solve that perplexes Austria ; 
the same in kind, but more complex, because its constituent 
nations are more diverse and less advanced in civilisation. 
—*The Industrial Position of Women” deals with a social 
question of the greatest importance. The two decades between 
1881 and 1901 saw an increase of nearly a fourth in the 
number of women workers (from 2,711,000 to 3,490,000). When 
these figures are analysed they become more significant. 
Domestic service practically remains the same; agriculture and 
mines show a diminution; the increase is therefore confined 
to other occupations, and accordingly proves to be enormous, 
from 1,100,000 to 1,800,000. Has not this something to do with 
unemployment? This has been notoriously the fact in the case 
of clerks, shop-assistants, and waiters. The article is well worth 
study, though it certainly leaves on the reader a feeling of 
something like despair. ——The first article attacks the Free-trade 
v. Tari Reform problem, with a special reference to the hop 
industry. The Protectionist case is here at its strongest. No 
industry connected with the land shows anything like the same 
ratio of labour to acreage. It may be briefly stated thus: the 
labour on fruit-land is treble that on corn, and that on hops 
quadruple that on fruit. But it is idle to bolster it up with 
duties. Protection would increase the averproduction which 
already exists. Of other topics we may mention the articlo on 
the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, a subject which is supple- 
mented by au account of similar activities in various parts of the 
Empire. Some at least of the Colonies are learning from mistakes 
made at home in the past. Two million pounds were spent in 
1842 when the Tithe Commutation Act came into force on plans 
which to a large extent had to be done over again.—-The other 
articles are “Goethe’s Novels,” “New England Nature Studies,” 
“The Paston Letters,” “'T'wo French Memoirs,” “Early London,” 
and “ Beauty and Expression.” 





The most important article in the Quarterly, “Our Endangered 
Sea-Supremacy,” we have discussed in another column. Not un- 
connected with this is “ The German Peril: a Rejoinder to Prince 
Biilow.” It is a strange incident that the chief Minister of a 
foreign Power should think fit to command an interview with the 
representative of an English journal for the purpose of answering 
the criticisms of the Quarterly. The result is scarcely a success 
for the Minister, and can hardly please tho gentleman who 
became his mouthpiece. Prince Biilow’s language is coarse in 
the extreme. Of this, however, he is possibly unconscious, if we 
may judge from the fact that he sees nothing exceptional in a 
caricature so gross that we are unwilling to describe it, and 
that he can find nothing but sincere friendship for England in a 
writer (‘Treitschke) who declared her to be “ thoroughly impervious 
to noble thoughts” and responsible for “a condition of privileged 
piracy” in the sea law of nations.——Major Darwin contributes 
an admirable paper on “Municipal Trade.” The argument is 
moderate in expression, but quite decided in its conclusions. 
Some obvious exceptions must bo made. No o20 will object to 
the water-supply or to the cemetery being undertaken by the 











municipality. Generally, however, the system tends to encourage 
extravagance and to foster corruption. The municipal employee 
is bribed by an exceptionally high wage to keep in office the 
authorities who pay it.———“ Some Impressions of South Africa” 
is a most interesting article; but it is impossible to criticise it 
adequately from a British standpoint.——On the other hand, it 
is possible to say a great deal about the appreciation of English 
journalism which is suggested by the Life of Delane. Ono 
admirable saying of the great editor we must quote. To some 
one who twitted him with inconsistency he replied: “I am 
responsible for the Times of to-day, not for the Times of 
yesterday or of to-morrow.” What a pleasure it is to open a 
newspaper without knowing what it is going to say !—_—We hopo 
that the paper on “Agricultural Co-operation,” by “Homo 
Counties,” will do some good, and wish that we could be moro 
sanguine. It is only too true that there are too many inter- 
mediaries between the producer and the consumer. ‘There are 
articles for which the retail purchaser has to pay at least four 
times as much as goes to the producer. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we nolice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


John Stow’s Survey of the City of Lindon. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Charles Lethbridge Kingsford. 2 vols. (The 
Clarendon Press. 30s. net.)—This is a valuable edition of a book 
of the first importance in its own province, not made the less 
useful by the modesty of the aims which the editor has proposed 
to himself. “Of the making of notes to such a book as the Survey 
there need,” he truly says, “be no end.” It is enough to take 
a single street, or church, or foundation, and think what might be 
udded to the account, necessarily brief, which Stow gives of it. He 
mentions schools—for instance, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, 
and other less famous places—and the matter of the text might 
easily be multiplied many times. Mr, Kingsford has limited 
himself to the correction of errors, to tracing the sources of 
information, to illustration of the account from Stow’s own 
collections and by quotations from contemporaries. Above all, 
he has not attempted to carry on the narrative beyond Stow’s 
time. To do that would have required, not two volumes, but 
twenty. Stow was certainly born at the right moment. His life 
covered a period of change, for he was born in 1525, and nearly 
completed his eightieth year. This was an age of much pulling 
down and much building up, and it was a fortunate circumstance 
that Stow, moved, he tells us, by the exhortations of William 
Lombard, the Kentish antiquary, whose learning and industry ho 
praises, conceived the idea of the Survey. He was making his 
collection of facts for many years, but it was not till he was in 
his seventy-third year that he published it. A new edition, with 
many changes and additions, appeared about two years before his 
death. A third edition appeared in 1617, a fourth in 1633, 
and a fift, after an interval of nearly a century, under the care 
of John Strype. Strype’s is a valuable work, but it contains much 
that is not Stow’s. He did, in fact, what the present editor has 
wisely refrained from doing,—carried on the story, in part at 
least, down to his own time. It is sad to know that in his old ago 
Stow fell into grievous poverty. A brief was granted to him 
which entitled him to ask for collections in the London churches, 
and possibly elsewhere. We find that in St. Mary Woolnoth the 
sum of seven shillings and sixpence was collected. His own 
Company, the Merchant Taylors’, possibly helped him,—ho 
dedicated his “ Annales” to them in 1592 with an exprossion of 
gratitude. They have anyhow built his sepulchre. It adds to 
the pathos of his life-story that in 1732 his body was removed 
from its resting-place to make room for another. His connexion 
with the Merchant Taylors is worth noting. By inheritance ho 
was a tallow chandler; his father and grandfather followed this 
trade. Stow left it to become a tailor. In those days the Com- 
panies were connected with the trades from which they took their 
names. 


An Austrian Diplomatist in the Fifties. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Ernest Satow. (Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d. net.)— 
Here we have the “Rede Lecture,” delivered on June 13th last. 
It is founded on Hiibner’s “Souvenirs d'un Ambassadeur.” 
Hiibner (1811-1892), after some years spent in the Diplomatic 
Service of Austria, went to represent that country at Paris in 
1849. For several years from that time he was behind the scones 
of European affairs, and in his book he records his experiences in 
the events which culminated in the establishment of the Second 
Empire, the Crimean War, and the War of Liberation in Italy,— 
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not in the least a war for that liberation, but having that result. 
We may note, by the way, an incident which has a curious relation 
to recent events. Towards the end of 1852 Omar Pasha at the 
head of a Turkish army occupied Montenegro. Austria demanded 
instant evaeuation, and the Porte gave way. Hiibner would have 
regarded any other course “as diametrically opposed to the tradi- 
tional Austrian policy,—namely, to treat the Sick Man gently, and 
try to keep the health in his body rather than to administer 
blows that might ruin his constitution and produce a collapse.” 
How about this “traditional policy” now? Sir Ernest Satow 
holds, we see, a decided opinion that the Crimean War was a 
necessity. To have left Russia to work her will on Turkey would 
have been a great mistake, and Austria was resolute not to use 
force in putting pressure on the Emperor Nicholas, who would 
certainly have disregarded diplomatic representations. We need 
not follow the writer any further. If he does not tell us 
anything absolutely new, he puts the case in a very clear and 
instructive way. We cannot forbear quoting what was probably 
the smartest thing ever said by the Third Napoleon. Nicholas 
would not address him as “ Brother,” but used the phrase “ Good 
Friend.” “Thank his Imperial Majesty,” said the Emperor, “ for 
the expression ‘good friend’ of which he has made use, for one 
has to endure one’s brothers, and one chooses one’s friends.” 


Women of All Nations. Edited by T. Athol Joyce, M.A., and 
N. W. Thomas, M.A. Vol. I. (Cassell and Co. 15s. net.)—The 
book of which this is the first half—the second is still in process 
of issue—may be regarded from the scientific and from the 
popular point of view. The latter is the easier to take up, 
and will, we imagine, be that of the majority of its readers. 
And without doubt, as these readers look through the amazing 
variety of illustrations which show us “the women of all 
nations,” as far as half the world is concerned, they will apply 
the test of beauty. The editors remind us quite rightly that 
“our idea of beauty is not universally accepted.” That is true 
beyond all doubt, even among peoples whose civilisation agrees 
with ours and who are of kindred race. “ How beautiful and fat 
she is!” says the Russian man of the people when he see a 
woman so corpulent that she can hardly waddle along. That 
would not be heard in any London street. Still, the beauty test 
will be certainly applied. Most of the specimens of women tried 
by it unquestionably fail; but then we do not come as we follow 
the course of these pages to Europe or North America. We begin 
with Polynesia. Here there are curious differences. The Tongans 
are undoubtedly superior to the Samoans and Tahitians. So are 
the Hawaiians. The ladies on p. 61, “ Hawaiian Dancers,” are 
decidedly good-looking. The Maori are not particularly attrac- 
tive, the superiority of the males being strongly marked. Fiji, 
on the other hand, comes out well, though the faces vary 
greatly. Next we reach North Africa. Here the Egyptian type 
is well known; so isthe Algerian. “A Kabyle Girl” on p. 225 
might fairly have a place ina “ Book of Beauty.” Her “South 
Algerian” sister on the next page shows negro blood, but is 
nevertheless good-looking. The East African tribes are of a 
very different aspect, and so, for the most part, are the South 
American. This is, we are aware, a frivolous way of dealing with 
an important work. We may assure our readers, however, that 
they will find much valuable matter, anthropological and ethno- 
graphical, in its pages. * 

The Mexican Year-Book. (McCorquodale and Co, 21s. net.)— 
This handsome volume of more than a thousand pages is a visible 
proof of the remarkable progress which the Republic of Mexico 
has made during the last thirty years. This progress is naturally 
associated with the name of Porfirio Diaz, who, after doing good 
service in the troublous days which followed the French inter- 
vention, became President in 1877. He was re-elected in 1884, 
after an interval in which General Gonzalez held office, and has 
remained at the head of affairs ever since, his seventh term being 
now in progress. (It has been lengthened, it seems, from four to 
six years, and expires in 1910.) A few details from the mass of 
information supplied in the year-book may be given. The public 
debt on June 30th, 1907, was $444,530,711, showing a small diminu- 
tion on the total of the previous year; the estimated income for 
1908-9 is $103,385,000, and the expenditure $187,175less. This, we 
are told, is the summary of “a complete review of the economic 
outlook of the country,” so that we have not, we conclude, to 
take into account “extraordinary budgets.” If this be so, the 
financial condition of Mexico is satisfactory. The States which can 
show a surplus are not numerous. The imports were $233,363,388, 
the exports $248,018,010, of which, we observe, gold and silver 
made together about one half. Among the other items were 
rubber, cattle, hides, and sugar. The railway returns show an 
increase, but they are not complete. The money market, as in 
the rest of the world, was affected unfavourably by the American 





crisis. Of the imports, the proportion coming fiom the 
States was nearly two-thirds of the whole, Germany and <n 
Britain following with about a tenth each. The national aeial 
pulque, made from the Agave americana (century plant) Mon, 
than four million hectolitres were produced in 1905. Th, 
amounts to a total of more than a hundred million gallons, P 


Bart Grammar and Vocabulary. Edited by Captain R. C. R 
Owen. (J. and E. Bumpus.)—It is not likely that many of 
our readers will have occasion to make use of this book, though 
there are doubtless a minority with whom all linguistic know. 
ledge counts for something. Anacknowledgment, however, is due 
to the courage and industry which must have been brought into 
action before a work of this kind was produced. The fact that 
young British officers will undertake such work in their leisure 
time purely out of a desire to make the tasks of civilisation ang 
of government easier, and to increase knowledge, is the best 
answer to those who think and talk of soldiers as “ idlers of 
the butcher’s trade.” The Bari, it should be explained, are a 
tribe of the Soudan between 3° 40’ and 5°45’ North latitude— 
to the north, to put their position shortly, of the Albert Nyanz 
Lake. They suffered, Captain Owen tells us, much under Dervish 
rule; let us hope that the Pax Britannica is bringing them 
recovery. Let us say in conclusion that the book under review 
does honour to its author. 


“English Church Manuals” (Longmans and Co., 1d. each) are 
sufficiently described by their titles,—Family Prayers, by the 
Rev. A. F. Thornhill; Hard Words in the Prayer Book, by Canon 
R. B. Girdlestone; The Church on Social Subjects, by the Rey, 
Henry Lewis; The Vocation of Women, by Georgina A. Gollock. 


The eighth volume of the Dictionary of National Biography, 
“ Glover—Harriott ” (Smith, Elder, and Co., 15s. net), has the 
contents of Vols. XXII.-XXIV. of the old edition. It includes 
multitude of great names, Godwin, Gordon, Graham, Grant, Gray, 
Hall, and Hamilton being among them. The Scottish element, it 
will be seen, occupies a large space. 


Messrs. Cassell and Co. are publishing a very attractive set of 
books under the title of “ Handy Classics” (1s. 6d. net per vol.) 
The books are agreeable to look at, and pleasant to handle. They 
are bound with a substance which has something of the look of 
velveteen, and they can be easily carried in the pocket. The 
volumes before us are The Banquet of Plato, and other Pieces 
Translated and Original, by Percy Bysshe Shelley, with Intro- 
duction by Henry Morley; Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, with Introduction by A. D. Innes, and The Lady of the 
Lake, with Introduction by Henry Morley; Charles Dickens's 
Christmas Books and Selections, in two volumes; and George 
Eliot’s Silas Marner, with Introduction by Stuart J. Reid. 


Edited by George F. T. Sherwood: 
(50 Beechcroft Road, Brockley. 10s. 6d. for the year.)—This isa 
quarterly journal devoted to genealogical research. Pedigrees 
are given, cautions and information generally received and 
published, and other matters incidentally appear. Thus, by way of 
an example of heredity, we get some curious instances of tele- 
pathy and second-sight. A correspondent states, giving names 
and dates, two instances in which his mother perceived dangers 
to which his father was at the time exposed, the place being 
remote.——With this we may mention Royal Descents: Scotch 
Records, by the Rev. W.G. D. Fletcher and J. Bolam Johnson 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 2s. 6d. net). “Most families which 
possess a pedigree of seven or eight generations in the paternal 
line have at least one descent from the Kings of England—perhaps 
many lines of descent.” 


The Pedigree Register. 


(Edward Arnold. 


By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
2ls. net.)—Sir Herbert Maxwell describes the contents of this 
handsome volume as a “ Representative Selection of Different 


Scottish Gardens. 


Types, Old and New.” He takes a wide range of the subject— 
his pen is ably seconded by the skilful pencil of Miss Mary M. G. 
Wilson—including the Princes Gardens in Edinburgh, a famous 
nursery at Aberdeen, and many gardens more or less famous from 
Ayrshire to Sutherland. Among the more celebrated names 
are Kellie, Cawdor, Balearres, Culzean, Dalzell, and Dunro! in. 
Seventeen of the Scottish counties are represented, Midlothian 
by five, Ayrshire by four, and Stirling and Fife by three examples. 
Of Highland counties we have Sutherland, Argyll, and Perth. 
Ross is the only one the absence of which is unexpected; but we 
do not question the judiciousness of the author's selection. He 
very rightly observes that the division of the country—and the 
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plies both to South and North Britain—must be 
made by east and west, not by north and south. All the west 

+ of the island differs greatly in climate from the east. Of 
psc this fact is of the greatest practical importance for the 
horticulture. Three valuable appendices give lists of suitable 


shrubs, herbs, and bulbs. 


We are glad to seo that a second edition of The Case for the 
Goat, by “ Home Counties” (G. Routledge and Sons, 3s. 6d.), has 
peen called for, and this within a comparatively short time of the 
appearance of the first. A very practical proof that the work has 
a been published in vain is the fact that the Board of Agri- 
culture has been induced to take up in more than one matter a 
more friendly and helpful attitude. One point which the author 
emphasises in his new preface is the desirability of a census of 
goats kept in the United Kingdom. It is a great advantage in 
in every way to know how things actually stand. 


observation ap 


Captain Mahan’s invaluable works on the influence of sea 
power on the development of history have been published in a 
aniform edition by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. This 
elition consists of five demy octavo volumes at an aggregate price 
of £2 12s. 6d. This total comprises three separate works. First 
comes that in which the subject is generally treated, the period 
included being 1660-1783, under the title of The Influence of Sea 
Power upon History; then we have The Influence of Sea Power on 
the French Revolution and Empire; and finally Sea Power in its 
relations to the War of 1812. All are fully illustrated with maps 
and plans, and can be obtained separately, the first and second at 
the published prices of 18s. and 30s. respectively, and the third 
at 30s. net. The Life of Nelson has also been republished ina 
cheaper form at 12s. 6d. net. Here the same subject is followed 
out in detail, Nelson being regarded as the “Embodiment of the 
Sea Power of Great Britain.” It is needless to express again the 
opinion, held by all capable judges, that these works constitute a 
series which for thoroughness of knowledge and lucidity of 
expression stand in the first rank of historical authorities. 
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Consequential Loss following Fire. 

Workmen's Compensation. 

Personal Accident and Disease. 

Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 

Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 

Burglary and Theft 

Fidelity Guarantee. 

Capital Redemption Policies. 

The Company undertakes the duties of TRUSTEE 
and EXECUTOR. 








BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3isr 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Agents. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Managor. 


Financial Year ends 20th November, 1908. a 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTIO 
FOR 
Mutual Life Assurance. 

Established 1835. 


Every With-Profit Policy issued before 20th November, 1908, under an 
Annual Premium, will be entitled to the full 5 years’ Bonus at the 1912 


Division. Write for Prospectus to— 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ROYAL | ‘#£ LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD.| Head if North John St., LIVERPOOL 
FIRE. LIFE. | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 


ACCIDENT. —_—- 
BURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS =~ - £14,298,499. 


THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


You must keep your books somewhere—why not keep them with 
the care and attention that all good books deserve? Put them 
in a “Gunn” Sectional Bookcase, where they will be easily 
accessible, free from dust, and displayed in perfect taste. Tho 
“Gunn ” is built up in sections—one at a time—always complete 
in appearance, no matter how many sections are added. Fitted 
with detachable glass doors set on roller bearings. 
Write for Descriptive Booklet No. 18, showing tilustrations 
of various styies and sizes, with full Particulars 
and Prices, sent post-free on Application. 























WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
ESIDENTIAL HOTEL, containing study bedrooms; 
) large smoking-room. Moderate terms to Students reading for 


LC.S. or the Law. Highest references.—16 & 18 St. Stephen's Square, 
Bayswater. 


WITAPLE INN.—A SET of CHAMBERS in the old- 
fashioned front of Staple Inn TO LET.—Apply “ H. and H.,” Porter's 
Lodge. Re ARES = 
O LET, WEST OXFORDSHIRE, a GABLED STONE 
HOUSE, dated 1655; six rooms, hall, pantry, &c.; condition excellent. 
A six-roomed COTTAGE adjoining can be had also if required.—J. 8. 
FURLEY, Chernocke House, Winchester. 
OR SALE.—Good-class BOYS’ DAY SCHOOL near 
Lonéon, with few Boarders. 9 pupils at good fees. Excellent 
premises and grounds, Splendid chance for energetic man, Easy terms 
arranged,— Messrs. NEEDES, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 














TI\HE OWNERS of an ESTATE in the most progressive 
suburb of a South Coast Port, upon which Ground Rents to the value 
of £1,000 to £1,100 per acre have already been created, showing a net profit to 
the Investor of from £500 to £600 per acre, REQUIRE FURTHER CAPITAL 
for the immediate development of the remaining forty acres so that the present 
pressing demand for houses can be met. The Estate has already 200 houses 
on it, nota single one of these being to let. Capital could come in on the 
ground floor at £500 per acre. A profit of £20,000 would be made at the 
present rate of realisation upon the remaining forty acres when covered by 
houses. 
“OWNER,” care of Box 277, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 








upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
— 


Abrahams (E. B.), Greek Dress, 8V0 .......00+0sss000 sseoee(J. Murray) net 
Albanesi ( Teh Sister Anne, a CF BVO... cso oo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Allen ¢. ), The Mystery of Coxfolly, cr 8vo awn | 


Atke: Eas ONEY, CT BVO ...ssceee 

ring Wy F.), Grant’s Campaigns of 1864 and. 1865, 8vo (Rees) net 
Atkinson (C. Fy ); History of Germany, 1715-1815, 8vo .. .(Methuen) net 
Baddeley (J. F.), The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus... (Longmans) net 
Bain (J. A. ), Questions Answered by Christ, 8vo (Melrose) net 
Baker (F. T.) and Abbott (H. V.), English Composition, cr 8vo.. .(Bell) 
Baring (M.), Russian Essays and Stories, Cr 8VO .....000...00008 (Methuen) net 
Barrington (Rutland), by Himself, 8vo o +++e(Richards) net 
Bell (L.), Go-to-Bed Stories, 4to .. (Morgan & Scott) net 








B E. F.), Children of the Dawn, 8vo (Gardner & Darton) 
Bumpus &. AW History of English Cathedrai. Music, 1549-1889, 2 vols. 


er 8yo z (T. W. Laurie) each net 
Carlton “Bducation and Industrial Ey 7 a jd net 
t’s Teachin; neerning the ings, cr 8vo 
Caven (Ww. )s Chris 4 gs ° vio Stoughton) 
anning (E.), History of the United States, Vo vo (Macmillan) net 
Che e ( i! i}, Decline and Fall of the Kingdom of Ju udah, 8vo (Black) net 
olmondeley (M.), The Lowest Ring, cr 8vo... (J. Murray) net 
ieee ( Oe Da Dan to Beersheba, 8vo (Heinemann) net 
Converse (F. ), T. House of Prayer, cr 8 (Dent) net 
Corkran (A.), The National Galler "ys er 8vo.... (Gardner & Darton) 
Crichton (Ff. E.), Peep-in- + ag a, cr 8vo .. (E. Arnold) 
Dalton (W.), Auction Bridge, 12 (De La Rue) net 
Davies (R.) and Hunt (C.), Btories ‘of the a Artists from Vandyck to 
Turner, 8vo .... “ sesseeeeeeee(Chatto & Windus) net 
Debenham iM. H.), Rue, cr ‘Bvo . .. (National Society) 
Debenham (M, H Ht. The Peace of the ‘Church, “and other Stories, cr 8vo 
a 
F.), Fate’s Legacy, cr 8vo (Ouseley) 
Dinwoodle ( ‘) One Hundved Tituntraied’ Sermon Outlines and Texts, 
© epeccncoee ceccees coceee -(Allenson) 
Dalit cy 5. “Phe Green Domino, ‘er Bo . ‘ 
id (C.), My Little Boy, 12mo 
Fallows (8.), Health and H 
Fordyce (A. D.), Diet in Infane 7, Ng? W. Green) net 
Franklin (W. 8.) and Macnutt (B.), Blements of pamneenetid and Ma, rnetism, 
nos so coece consess cnnecce cnceces cnsseee coe cecenen coecenapenes eoseeesseeeees( Macmillan) net 
seed (A. ‘ Pelham and his Friend Tim, s 8vo.. «(Ward & Lock) 
French ky .), The House Dignified, roy 8V0 ..............0000 ...(Putnam) net 
Gallwey (Sir R. P.-), History of the “ — _—" on the Scaffold by 
King fa L, roy 8vo seeee...(E. Arnold) net 
Gask (L.), The Wonders of the Zoo, er 8vo.. 
Gaussen (A, C.C.), Perey, Prelate and’ Poet, 8vo - 
George (E. A.), Seventeenth-Century Men of Lati e, er 8vo Co net 
Gillie Reis C ), God’s Lantern Bearers, 8vo (Black) 
God S. M.), The Bible and the Problem of Poverty, er 8v0 (Revell) net 
Godlee Are D.), Oxford in the 18th Century, 8vo............ ++--.(Methuen) net 
Good (E.), Da 0 tee , er 8vo . ... (Ward & Lock) 
Grainger (M. Ww smen of the West, 8vo ...(E. Arnold) net 
Greenslet (F.), tite of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 8vo. ...(Constable) net 
Guinness (G.), Peru: its Story, 8vo (Morgan & Scott) 
_ (G. J. Continental Dishes for wen cnun Tables, cr 8vo eh pe 
tsp y Sunda “ - 
ie (M.), ¥ Pettie, R.A., 8vo 
on (H. K.), Du Barry, Enchantress, cr 8vo... 
Horsley (R.), New Zealand, 8v0.......ssceseeeessereeee 
Hall (E.), Pagan Ireland, cr -~. 
Hutton (E.), Country Walks pa eens 12mo. ...(Methuen) net 
Innes (N.), re Lonely Guard, cr 8V0 .......00+++ (Ward & Lock 
Jacberns (R.), A Bit of Road, er 8v0 | 
Johnson (C.), Highways and Byways of the Pacific Coast (Macmillan) net 
Kelly (J. F.), Chapters on Spanish Literature, 8vo.............(Constable) net 
elman (J.), From Damascus to Palmyra, 8vo ..... .. (Black) net 
Kidd (D.), ‘he Bull of the Kraal and the Heavenly. Maidens, 8vo . .(Black) 
King (H. C.\, Seeming Unreality of the Spiritual Life .. (Macmillan) net 
King (J.), The Management of Private Affairs, cr 8vo (Clarendon bey net 
Kouprinn (A.), Olessia, Cr 8VO.........+-++0++ 
Kuhns (0.), The Sense of the Infin 
Latham (A. G.), Christabel, cr 8vo ....... aseet 
Lewis (T. C.), From the East and from the West, 8vo 
Lipman (J. os Bacteria in Relation to Country Life, er 8vo( 
Long (W. J.), Stories from Northern Trails, cr 8vo (Ginn) 
Lucas (B.), When All the World is Young, cr 8vo (A. L, Humphreys) net 
Luke (T. D.), Manual of Natural Therapy, 8vo ....... ..(Simpkin) net 
McClung (N. L.), Danny and the Pink y, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton 
McCutcheon (G, B.), The Man from Brodney’s (Hodder & Stoughton 
MacGowan (A.), p came ot of the ens cr 8vo 
MclIsaac (I.), iene for N vo 
Somieeses we. ), The Path of Lite, cr 8vo 
Macy (S. B.), In the Beginning, roy 8vo (T. 8. Clark) net 
Marks (A.),\Tyburn Tree: its naman and Annals (Brown & Langham) net 
Marshall (H. E.), Our Empire Story, 4to (Jack) net 
Matthews (C. H. 8.), A Parson in the Australian Bush, cr 8vo0 (E — 
Miller (E.), The ciiy of Delight, cr 8vo.., (J. Clarke) 
Minot 9 8.), Problem of Age, Growth, and Death, ‘Bv0 .. wd. “Murray) net 
Moore (Ww. ), Su mew of the Heart Life, er B¥0...0. seseeeeses (Revell) net 
Nelson’s Nursery , Sto ° (Nelson) net 
Page (G.), SINK o Next. Best-Thing, cr 8vo Hurst & Blackett) 
Pennell (E. R. & J.), The Life of James BeNeit Wise. ae net 
a (Sir D.), The Changeling, roy 16mo.. ssssseeee( Witherby) net 
Pirie (P.), Kashmir, 4to ..(Lane) net 
Plunket (E. M.), The Judgment of Paris, Svo . Murray) net 
Priestley (Lady), The Story of a Lifetime, 8v .(K. Paul) net 
Ram buteau (Comte De), Memoirs, edited by his Gra on, ‘8v0 (Dent) net 
Reich (E.), Handbook of Geography : Descriptive and Mathematical, 
Vol. IL, 4to.. .(Duckworth) net 
Religion and the Modern Mind, by Various ‘Authors (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Reynolds (S.), A Poor Man's Choice, | eee PER AGE (Lane) 
Rhoades (W. C.), For the Sake of His Chun, cr 8vo , ..». (Blackie) 
Richter (J. ), History of Missions in India, 8vo (Oliphant) 
Roberts (C. G. D.), The House in the Water, cr 8vo . .(Ward & Lock) 
Roberts (a. Dee BUNT, GP DUD crcccepnansorececccessescossncecesees wesnennent (Nash) 
Rodgers (J.), The Scenery of Sherwood Forest, roy 8vo (Unwin) net 
Rook ric.), London Side-Lights, cr 8vo . ...(E. Arnold) 
Ross (E.), The Wallace Collection and the Tate te Gallery (Gardner & Darton) 
Rossetti (C. G.), Life and Letters, edited by W. M. Rossetti. 8vo 
(Brown & acagen) net 





Rowe (J. G.), For His Father’s Honour, cr 8vo 

Scott (Hon. Mrs. M.), Madame Elizabeth De France, 1764-17! 93, — 
(E. Arnold) net 
(E.), The Hill that Fell Down, cr 8vo (Blackie) 
Sherborne (A.), Men in the Making, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Shield (A.), Henry Stuart, Cardinal of York, 8vo (Longmans) net 
Smith (N. N.), Church Teaching for Church’ Children (Mowbray) net 
Spears (J. R.), The Story of the New England Whalers, cr 8v0 (Macmillan) 
Steel (F. A.), A Prince of Dreamers, cr 8vo .. (Heinemann) 
Stimson (H. A.), The New Things of God, cr 8vo (Revell) net 
Stirling (J.), Finders of the Way, cr 8vo ... Morgan & Scott) net 
Storer (E.), Mirrors of Illusion, cr 8vo ...... (Sisley) net 
Strange (E. F.), The Etched and Engraved Work of F. Short (G. Allen) net 
Stratford (E. C. W.), The Call of Dawn, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Lane) net 
Sypiesten (J.) and Rankin (J. C. ae Atlas of Bhiagrams Illustrating the 
eek, 4 ovnce. cngetsee ..(Longmans) net 
Temple tv. y Form IIL. 'B, cr 8vo . eve concce cee cspeaseees: ..(Nutt) 
Thomson (B.), The Fijians, 8v0 ... (Heinemann) net 
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Tracy (F. B.), Tercentenary History of Canada, 3 vols, 8vo 
Tracy (L.), Pomel 's ry cr — (Ward. 4 reat 2 mp 
Tremayne (E, E.), The First Governess of the Netberiands Margaret of 

Austria, lem ea o0e ~~-(iletionen) net 
Troubetzioy ( rince B. ), The. Passer-By, er 8v0... -. (Richards) 
Tucker (A. R.), Eighteen Years in Uganda and 1 East Africa (E. ‘Arnold) net 30 
Tuttle (H.), Arcana of Nature, cr 8V0 ..........cccss00+ ssoees (Gottnenachein) net . 
Tynan (K.), Experiences, 12mo (A. H. Bullen) net 
Upham (A. H, a). French Influence in English Literature .. (Maemillan) net 10) 
Vernede (R. E.), The Judgment of Ilingborough ...(Hodder & Stonghton) 4 
} ae (A,), (Leds Tee nee of W. B. Yeats (A. H. Bullen) net 

asteneys ly), Life’s Wreckage, cr Svo............ berecseche Digb: 
Wells (H. G.), The War in the Air, cr 8v0 ... —o iBall 
Wells (J.), The Life of James Stewart, cr 8vo.. "(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Wharton (E.), The Hermit and the Wild Woman, cr _ +++-+- (Macmillan) 
Whiteing (R.), Little People, er 8vo.. = = .(Cassell) net 
Woodrow (Miss W.), The New Missioner, cr 8vo. n Gay & Hancock) 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


YAL ALBERT MEMORIAL, 
JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER, 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for appointment to the 
— of PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, vacated by the election of Pro- 
essor A. W. Parry to the Principalship of Carmarthen Training College, 
Candidates should be Graduates of a British University, with experience in 
the work of Elementary and Secondary Schools, and should be prepared t> take 
up the duties after the Christmas Vacation. Applications, on the prescribed 
. - yy be me ay 20th November, 1908. 

‘urther particu and form of application may be obtained 
REGISTRAR. aad od ann Ge 


]_OMBETON TRAINING COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


An experienced MISTRESS of METHOD is REQUIRED in January, 
The Lady appointed will take fall charge of the organisation and supervision 
of the Practical Teaching of the Students in the Cambridge Schools, and will 
lecture 1 the Theory, History, and Methods of Education. Candidates 
should have Degree or equivalent, and considerable experience in class 
teaching. 

Salary by arrangement accoriing to qualifications and experience. 

Early application should be made to the PRINCIPAL at the College, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. —FORTHCOMING 
EXAMINATION. 

Junior Agustetnent i in Admiralty, Second Class Clerks, Estate Duty Offices, 
London and Edinburgh, and Examiner in Exchequer and Audit Department 
(18-194) 12th November. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received, 
They must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the 
SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington ( Gardens, London, Ww. 


XFORD MAN, aged 22, DESIRES SECRETARY, 
SHIP. Highest vefere: nces,—Box 278, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


GENTLEMAN (Married), good CORRESPONDENT 

and ACCOUNTANT and experienced in ESTATE MANAGEMENT, 
is anxious to HEAR of POSITION where above wonld be of use, 
pee / 7 onion 279, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W. 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen, (Premium.) Three years* 

course ; personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time 
assured. —Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


) NGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIUM 

PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Com any, Limited, for thorough Practic 1 Training in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering.—Apply, Colonel HILTON, Superintendent of 
Pupils, Falcon Works, Louchborough, 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOUCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kyaech, Limited, Waten, Birmingham, 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARL EON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, 'ke., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 C ‘olmore Row. Birmingham. 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR oN TOR LIMITED. 
S 7. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS, fost from zeven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for childrea 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be miade for the 
eare of such children during the holidays, The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Worksho Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a he: althy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MIS [RESS, 
St. Katharines Lodve, St Andrews. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils -_=- for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, & 
UEEN’S PARK HOUSE, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
High-class school for girls, Principals: Miss BRADBROOK and Miss 
LEACH. Thorough education, Great care given to French and German con- 
versation, resident mistresses of both nationalities. Health carefully studied, 
Premises on high ground, _S8. Ww. aspect. Garden overlooking sea. Playing field, 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical 

and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 

man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving. —Principals: ¥ 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.B.HS, See Prospectus, 
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aie 
HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
nee COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


i by the Board of Education, and by the 
ge Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, : 

(Late Lecturer in Education, ee erty 

. spared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
— are Brera’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Guutasbens’s Diploma 
ov eh Theology, and for the Geography Diploma. 
a Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas, 
polarships of £40 each are offered to Students with a Degree 
-well Hall in October. 
Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application. 


QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALFXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistauts. O »jects—To train Educated 
Women a8 Scieutific Teachers of Physical Education. All bsauches and systems 
taught, includivg Outdoor Games, Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Auatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, , soa) Trai 
EALTH STUDENTS. Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
as aprofession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
ne agtion in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding,. Fencing, Swim- 
— Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arvangedl for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 


Two Se 
entering Cher 


Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. aud Bev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, a 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

MHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this C lege to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges aud 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swe lish System, Massawe, Anatomy, Physi- 

ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
kk TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Boart 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G,. Monte 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advautuges for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resideut Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical ‘Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—-BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists lerms moderate. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
CITON HIIL.—Principals Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on TUESDAY, Sept. 29th. 
MHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 
Principal, Miss NASH. First class Boarding aud Day School for Gir)s. 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only required. Importance attached to the study of Lanzuages, Music, anid 
Art. Greatattention paid to health. Daily walksand games. Riding, bathing 


H IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals— Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 








AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 22nd, 
WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEN a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of Eugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teuuis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 
ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 

. <. PAU L’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
S BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATION 
for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on DECEMBER 8th, 
9th, and 10th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the payment of 
Tuition Fees.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. at the School. 
MHE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 

Preparation for University Exams. ; bighly qualified staff ; physical train 
ing special feature; five acres of playing-fields. New Boardiug-Honse in large 
grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 
Staff.—Illustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD. 
MISTRESS. 
lp ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 

With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B. 
MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistre 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to imdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Muster of Peter- 
house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others, 

IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


+ pte SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation ou gravel soil. 
nasium, tennis-courts, field for games, 


Wi. GEORGE'S 


s 





CLASSES, EDINBURGH.—Special 
Tuition by Correspondence arranged for Home Studeuts. Modern Lan 
guages and Classics, English Language and Literature, Philosophy, Mathe 
matics & Science, History, Geography, Fine Art Education. A New Feature 
Courses in “ Italian Painting and Sculpture’ and ** Heraldry.” Large staff of 
experienced Tutors with high University qualifications. Preparatioa for 
Xxaminations. The Classes, founded 1876,are organised by an hon. committee 
of ladies. —Prospectus, with compete list of ‘Tutors and full particulars of fees 
from 12s. per term, ou application te SECRETARY, 5 Melville St., Edinburgh. 











\T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
h Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girtoa 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Lutire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


He EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 

The new School House stands 300 fr. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity It has its own 
gymuasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten vears. 

7 ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 
DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, for Classis, Maths., aud Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNLOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Muaster, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


| IGHGATE SCHOOL.—NINE FOUNDATION and 
ENTRANCE BOARDING SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for com- 
petition on November 26th and 27th. In two cases a Boarder's total expenses 
can be reduced to £20, and in two others to £30 per annum.—For fuil 
particulars apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
lye VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'T.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTUWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 


workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle rauge. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Appiy HEAD-MASTER,. 


A BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

" Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines, loys, 10-19. 
Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft, above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket. &c.—For Prospectus anply HEAD-MASTER 


qPSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 

‘4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical anl Modera 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually ia March, 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


— and Education at the Cornish 

Riviera. Highiy recommended by Medical men, High-class School at 
moder New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head- Master. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th, 1909, 
Heal-Master. C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


IYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
rXY Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA. 

‘The Board of Governors will be glad to RECELVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School, 

For Prospectus apply te HEAD-MASTER. 

TICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
1 house Buildings on magmificent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
fives.courts, School cadet corps. Boarding fee. £45 per annum, 


S  tleae BORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
‘Boys prepared for Sherborne School Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 


particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LIT LLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 


ate fees, 











Schovll 


(73s eee SCHOOL. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held in 


DECEMBER, beginning December 8th, when two Scholarships of £40 a year 
ind two or more of £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


123 2 6:27 23.2 5; Oo & @ @. kh. 

1 Head-Master—Rev. FRANK STEPHENSON, M.A. 

Classicai, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE for Bors 
under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS annually. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS, 

lilustrated l’rospectus from the BURSAR. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOV. 17th, i8th, 19th, 1908. 
Fifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £2y, 

Three Scholarships and varivus Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen. 

For particulars apply to the BURSAR 

7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON.— 

ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £40 

to £15 per annuw, will be Offered for Competition on December 7th, 8th, aad 

9th. Names and ages of Candidates to be sent to me on or before lst December. 

No Candidate will be eligible who was born before Ist December, 1893.—Rev. 
E. 1. A. PHILLIPS, Head- Master. 


( AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 

tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. -- Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER 

os. FAW ES SCHOOL. 

Ss An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, December Ist, 1908, 
and following days, for filling VACANCIES on the Foundation. —Particulars 
of the Examination may be obtained from the Bursar, Mr. 8. BEWSHER, 
St. Paul's School, West Kensington, 

4 AS TBOURN E COLL &E@ EK, 
'{ Presideut—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev 
F. 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Calet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
rQVHE HEAD of a leading PREPARATORY SCHOOL ie 

in a position to OFFER several SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
to intelligent BOYS between the ages of 9 and 12, subject to au examina- 
tion and interview of selected candidates.—For further particulars apply, 
Box 271, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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IRKBECK COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
Principal ove one G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, D.Lit., M.A. 

The College provides Courses of Instruction for the DEGREES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the FACULTIES of ARTS, SCIENCE, 
ECONOMICS, LAWS, under Recognised Teachers of the University. 

Well-appointed Laboratories. Facilities for Research. 

Full particulars on application to H. Wells Eames, Secretary. 











GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,.000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life f-: lelicate boys. 











FOREIGN. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational Freuch rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Encland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


| IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 

FRENCH GIRLS. English, German, and French Resident Governesses, 
Excellent opportunity for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during 
holidays. Terms very moderate. Best English refs. Governess-Student wanted ; 
premium. Escort end of Sept.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


IEPPE.—Rev. . PhD. 











CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRI.S to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


ESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house TWO BOYS or 
YOUNG LADIES. Hichest references. 
Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen, 


EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Individual attention. Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Entrance at any time. vs 
ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS,2 DetrmMo.pstTr,, 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German, English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 


NUITION IN FRANCE.—Two or three GENTLEMEN'S 
SONS needing special care or individual tuition RECEIVED. Splendid 
mountain air. Instruction in modera subjects and practical training.— 
Further particulars, terms, &c., from G. M. BELLASIS, Villa le Refuge, 
Vence, Alpes-Maritimes. 
IVIERA.—Captain and Mrs: L. T. LUCAS RECEIVE 
» afew PAYING GUESTS at their well-appointed private residence, 
Villa Valentina, Bordighera, Italy. Particulars and photos of house on 
application. References exchanged. 
WITZERLAND.—Mr. A. E. LYNAM, M.A., having taken 
all the rooms in an excellent modern chalet at Montana (5,000 ft) for his 
Family and Pupils, for the Winter, would be glad to RECEIVE TWO MORE 
PUPILS or PENSIONNAIRES. Tuition, games, drill, winter sports (good 
golf at present). Thorough French. Special attention to health. Good 
t, Montana-sur-Sierre, Suisse, 













SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
SPU CA TIO &. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establisiiments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


YOMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools (Boys and Girls) they have personally visited. 
Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, and Governesses dineed. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., C. J. 3S. Nicno., M.A. (Cantab.) and W. W. 
Browne, M.A. (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. "Phone : 1567 Gerrarp. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the lending Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred. and approximate school fees 
desired.—-UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 22 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 

e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 
Assistant Mistresses.)—Address: 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: 
Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. Hours for Interviews (preferably by appoint- 
ment): ll a.m. to] p.m. and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m.;: Saturday until 5 p.m. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Reqwrements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR,M.A..22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 












i 
i CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD f 
. BUYS and GIRLS. or 
fessrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate kn ledge 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country a oO s 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection the 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and gj 
idea of the fees to be paid. : Sive some 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 
red cloth, 1s. 6d, ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. PP 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Can Streat 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. earps: 
a 7; “Tr rr 7 * > AS 
B= ORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs, 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they wees 
personally inspected. ¢ ’ 
A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to par 
free, sixpence. ' — 
Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


” 


1D 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


N EDICAL.—A Retired ARMY MEDICAL OFFICER 
a married, can RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENT (not mental) whe 
will have constant attention. Quiet seaside, close to excellent golf links,— 
Address, G. WEDDELL, Mawson, Swan, and Weddell, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
P _ Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


J Gyan ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey, 
Founded 1849 for Orphan, Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland, DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. ; 
SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE, — Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK, 


it) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
‘4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sufferiug from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
7F.O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH. 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES, 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


UTHORS!—THE CAMBRIDGE LITERAR 
A 











LITERARY 

AGENCY, 115 Strand, London (now placing Novels, Short Stories, 
Articles, and Poems with over 100 Publishers and Periodicals) has just sold 
to a leading magazine a story which not only had been refused by the Editor 
when submitted by the Author (this is quite common), but which had beea 
returned with a stated objection. The story had in no way been altered 
Such is the power of the Agency's recommendation. Write for 16-page 
Prospectus and unique testimonial! ’Phone 1648 Gerrard. 


mY PEWRITING WANTED 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 15 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


JYEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 
Swollen Conditions of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instant relief. It 

allays inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual dis- 
comfort, making the skin firm, wholesome, and easy. A trial will convince. 
Is. 3d. and 2s. 6d., post-free.—-MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.C. 
YOCKROACHES — BLACKBEETLES. — “ Wetwang 

J Vicarage, York, Aug. 22, 1908.—Lady Philadelphia Cole has much pleasure 

in informing Messrs. Howarth and Fair that their Blackbeetle Paste, ‘ Blattis,’ 


proved most etficacious in exterminating a long-endured pest.” ‘Tins 13, 2,3, 
46 (post-free). HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


hae ig OLD ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES, 

the Bowls Engraved with Inscriptions, Coats-of-Arms, Portraits, 
the word * FIAT,” and other Emblems; also Old China Jugs and Mugs 
decorated with a Rose and the word “ FIAT.”—LAW, FOULSHAM, and 
COLE’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 7 South Molton Street, London, W. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1838. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
; Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac- 
turing Dentists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Londo». Est. 100 years. 
)XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 
‘4 Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bought 
for Cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made. (Reference Capital 
and Counties Bank.)—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1833. 














om FOR A CHILDREN’S STORY: 


. a 
A PRIZE of FIFTY POUNDS is OFFERED for the best CHILDREN’S 
STORY. ng conditions see the November SUNDAY Al’ HOME, ready 
October 24th. 


MNO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN | URER, REMBRANDT, CAMERON, MERYON, 


RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at } 


the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 


ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C, ‘Telegraphic | 
Address, “‘I'riform, London.” 


Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





WHISTLER, &c. 
Exhibition of choice Prints Now Open at 
Mr. R. GUTEKUNST’S, 16 King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 
10 to 6; Saturdays, 10 to 5. ‘ Admission Ils, 
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Do not wait until the Winter 
is half over. Now is the 


time to see about 2 - - 


PIANOQOLA PIANO 








LL the time you hesitate about investigating the Pianola Piano you 
are losing enjoyment, the real enjoyment of being able to play 
all the music you want. The Pianola Piano means far too much 

to you for you to put off considering it until mext week or the week 
after. Write and ask for Catalogue B.B., which will tell you all about 
the instrument, and then call at AZolian Hall for a practical demonstra- 
tion, for proof ti.at no statement is ever made in our advertisements 
that is not borne out in facts. 


The Pianola Piano makes pianoforte playing so easy that any one 
can play. This is because the Pianola is built into the piano to bridge 
the gulf between the world’s music and want of technique. The Pianola 
makes you play the right notes, but it is as responsive to your ideas as 
if you were playing the piano by hand. Otherwise it would never 
have been the only piano-player to meet with the approbation of the 
world’s greatest musicians. 


The piano part of the Pianola Piano is either the Weber or Steck 
Piano, and you could not find better pianos for the expression of your 
musical ideas. The Weber is the piano played by Paderewski and 
Rosenthal. Grieg considered the Steck ‘‘a remarkably fine instrument.” 


Leading and exclusive features of the Pianola Piano are the 
Metrostyle and Themodist. The Metrostyle shows how unfamiliar 
compositions ought to be played, and is indispensable to the study of 
serious music. The Themodist accents each individual melody note 
independently, and relegates the notes of lesser importance to the position 
which the composer intended them to occupy. 


Write for Catalogue B.B. and call at AZOLIAN HALL. 








BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. FOR YOUR GARDEN 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. If tag Greenhouses, Garden Lights, Fencine 
: : Gates, Trellis, Timber, Glass, or anything else for 
Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to horticultural work in garden or field, we 7 moc 


be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all just the kind and just the quantity you want at 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result bedrock prices for cash. 

of the transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law. FRENCH GARDENING RE QUISITES 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore. ndaanerinmaecdl 


Write to-day for Mlustrated Catalogue to 


E NO’S The CHEAP WOOD CO., 16 & 17 Devonshire Sq., London 
and a copy will immediately be : 
SENT POS T-FREE 


FRUIT BRAMPTON Motor Chains 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 
SALT agp 
IS 


JACKMAN and Co, 
NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR | saxo.rscevtrar 


138 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


HUMAN ILLS arising from the ADAM S’S Having made u fresh trial of its virtues, 


we feel no besitation in recommending its 








use to all housewives."’—The Queen, 


neglect or violation of her laws. FURNITURE 


For Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent 


‘Our acts our angels arc, for good or ill Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
- " 7 and all Varnished & Enamelled goods, P Oo L ! Ss H ‘ 


Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE COLOURS, 
CAUTION. AND WHAT TO WEAR. 

Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘ FRUIT | Before ordering for Footer Term, or if interested in Cadet Corps, Principals 

SALT? Without it you have the sincerest fourm of flatlery— should apply for our new Artistic Brochure, just issued, Gratis aud post-tree, 


IMITATION. HYAM & CO., tta, School Colours Specialists. 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 134 to 140 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. BULB S — 








We beg to draw the attention of all lovers of Flowers to the fact 

i 3 at. having extensive Freehold Bulb Farms of our own in Holland 

Dr. J. Collis Browne’s wongedngce Sa yep gage Nepean ag ce 
we are enabled to supply the very best quality goods at the lowest 


CHLORODYNE possible prices. Catalogues post-free. 


JAMES MURRAY & SONS, Deptford, London, S.E. 
is admitted by the Profession to be the most Semmes i ae Sagat SAA Mets we: 


valuable Medicine ever discovered, and is THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
unrivalled as a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, HOLIDAY RESORT. 

Asthma, Bronchitis. It acts like a Charm in BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery, and is the only One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years. 
palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism. Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths. 


i . , , ’. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies I Ds ine Sonim an 


each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/13, 2/9, 46. PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chloro- Limited 


dyne. The Original and Only Genuine. HOLBORN BARS. LONDON 
For Coughs and Colds. —— 
essed eicadcieastcetceonieaebeanes sonido INVESTED FUNDS £70,000,000. 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight. R. M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


Pl AYER’S 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


SPECIAL TOURS, NOVEMBER—MARCH. 


Nav Y M ix tCupe| WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70. 


For Iiustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy | A Pamphlet on infant Feeding free. 
Cut (itself a tobaccy of werld-wide reputation), it adds a new 


delight to smoking. The a6 Allenbu rys 1. Foods 


ee ee eee MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
MILD, 1s. Sd. per 3-ib. Tin ; 5d. per oz. From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 4id. per oz. A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourish went suited to the growi3z 


digestive powers of young Lufants from birth upwards, aud free from dangeroas 

. : y These F¢ afeyuard childre PO Jiarrhea and Digestive 

> or and s. Nottinch: 1) forward tes : ee eli germs. These Foods safeguard children trom IL 

Jobn Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
to applicants mentioning this paper. in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





Tus Imperiat Tovacco Co. (or Great Britain anp Inetanp), Limitep. 
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FROM ELLIOT STOCK’S LIST. 


RELIGIOUS. 


REDEEMING VISION. 
By Rev. J. STUART HOLDEN, M.A. (Author of “ Supposition 


and Certainty .”) A New Volume of Biblical Addresses, Large 
crown Svo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD REFORMERS. 


By the late GEORGE FOX BRIDGES. Revised and Re-written 
by his Nephew, the Rev. W. G. gigs S, M.A. Large crown Svo. 
cloth t, 5s. net 


This book was written to show how large a part was taken by Oxford men iu 
vor f ove hundred and fifty years for an open Bible in England. 


the great struggle of on 
OUR 
FRIENDS THE ANGELS. 
By IRENE PALMER. Preface by Sir ROBERT ANDERSON, 
: K.C.B. Royal 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net 


“The concluding portion of the work on Satan and his angels is exceed 
ingly ¢ rd '—Recor 


ANTIQUARIAN. 


RUINED AND 
DESERTED CHURCHES. 


By L. E. BEEDHAM. Large crown Syo, cloth gilt, fully Illus 
trated, 5s. 


It is nearly ten years since the writ r *s attention was first attracted to the 
nuwber disused places of worship whose picturesque decay formed pleasant 
subje by yr the camera on mauy seaside aud country excursions, and whose 
history and vicissituc les suggeste! no less fascinating a stu ly for the fireside. 


WHAT [IS A PICTURE? 
By G. G. MILLAR. Foolscap 4to, cloth gilt, 25, 6d. net. 


This is a work which has been written for the purpose of putting the novice 
ou the road to art comprehension. Without doubt, no matter how intelligent 
an observer may be, he cannot become an art critic without some education 
as regards art. 


AND INSCRIPTIONS OLD AND NEW DRAWN FROM 
MANY LANDS. 3y S. F. A. CAULFEILD. New Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


“A most interesting volume.”—Daily Mail. 
“A fascinating topic which is dealt with in a very interesting way.”—Globe 


WOMEN TYPES OF 
TO-DAY. 


THE VENUS—THE JUNO—THE MINERVA. 
Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 6s, net. 


‘An extremely comprehensive volume.”— Daily Grap} 
“* Women gy will certainly be found excellent entertals ument for idle 
hours. ”"—Graph 


3y DA LIBRA. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 


JEWISH FAIRY TALES 
AND FABLES. 


By AUNT NAOMI. Square crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A most acceptable Gift- or Prize-Book. Handsome I) lustrated Cover. 


SEAS BETWEEN; 
OR, CALLED TO THE EAST AND CLAIMED BY THE WEST. 
By ANNIE M. WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Ss. 6d. net 


“A Missionary story, excellently written and deeply interesting.” 
Trish P. shyte 


A MOTOR MAN IN 
FAIRYLAND. 


By CHARLES THURSBY. With excellent Humorous IIlustra- 
tions by H. R. Minttar. Cherp Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
An All-the-Year-Round Fairy 'l'ale for Old People who have 
remained Young, and for Young People who are growing Old, to 

read in the houses of those who partake of high tea, and 
where the associations of the Stables have not been desecrated 
by Motor-cars. 

Write for Complete Catalogue. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, ECC. 

















Pari I. Now Ready. 
THE 


NATIONAL 
GALLERY 


100 PLATES IN COLOUR 


CHOSEN TO REPRESENT AS FAR AS POSSIBLE 
THE WHOLE RANGE OF ART OF EVERY 
COUNTRY AND SCHOOL 


GENERAL EDITOR 
T. LEMAN HARE 


JOINT AUTHORS 
PAUL G. KONODY 
MAURICE W. BROCKWELL 
F. W. LIPPMANN 


THE will be found stimulating and 
TEXT informative in a high degree, 
(500 pp.) and will embody the latest 
deductions of the leading art 

critics, British and foreign. 


THE It is certain that no picture 

PLATES can be rightly understood from 

a black-and-white reproduction. 

No pains have been spared, 

therefore, to secure as accurate 

and delicate a reproduction as 

possible of the wealth and glory 

of the original colour. The size 

of the page (11} by 8!) gives 

room for large reproductions, 

and these are in every case 

attached to a cartridge-paper 
mount. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE AT A 
POPULAR PRICE 


Complete in 17 Parts at is. net 


Each Part contains 6 Large 
Plates in Colour 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh, 


ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
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JUST PUBLISHED.—Royal 8vo (9} in. by 6} in.), cloth, 
Edition limited to 500 copies. 


blocked in silver, price 10s. net. 


OLD BASE METAL SPOONS. 
By F. G. HILTON PRICE, 


Director of the Society of Antiquaries of London. | 


Containing over 100 pages, with 56 Photographic 
Illustrations, and upwards of 400 specially prepared 
Facsimiles of Ancient Marks. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 HicH 
CAPTAIN VIVANTI’S PURSUIT. 


Ho.Bporn, LONDON. 








THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 
‘The Soul of Creesus, 


BY 
GERALD 
VILLIERS 
STUART. 


First Reviews of “The Soul of Crasus.” 


“In respect of imaginative power and graphic narration the 
book is really a notable effort.”—Scotsman. 


“An unquestionably attractive romance. There is no denying 


By G. S. GODKIN, Authorof “ The Life of Victor Emmanuel,” “The | the power of the writer or the skilfulness of the plot.” 


Monastery of Sau Marco, 


* &e., & 


“In this work Miss Godkin has given a new proof of her profound know- 


ledge of the human heart in general and the Italian character in particular, | 
specially when brought into contact with that of the Anglo-Saxon race.... She | 
has the attributes, not often blended, of an impartial historian aud imaginative 


rowancist.”—Nazione (Florence). 


“ The character of Captain Vivanti is cleverly drawn....... ‘Captain Vivanti’s 
Pursuit’ is a charming and wholesome story worthy of Miss Godkin’s reputa- 


tion,’’—Florence Herald. 


“The two chief characters are well drawn 
al. 
“ The hero wins and retains the reader's respect and sympathy.”—Scotsman. 
ic, pleasantly told, and happily ended! 
irl to another read like real 
letters. We follow the fortunes of an Irish girl’s romance with a Captain of | 
‘There are other characters equally well 

portrayed. The whole book is genuine and siucere, and would make a pretty 


interesting character.”—Court Journ 


“A capital story for girls,—romant 
It has an air of truth...... 


the Carabinieri with real interest. 


The letters from one g¢ 


present for a girl.”—Yorkshire Observer. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


X7RITE FOR H. J. GLAISHER’S Annual Cat: logue 
(148 pp.) of BOOKS at SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES (Publis 


The hero Vivanti is a most 


“The tale, while 


WERNER 


—Irish Independent. 


“The supernatural is invoked with curious and novel effect.” 


—Sheffield Telegraph, 
clever, is intensely weird.” 
—Dundee Advevtiser, 


LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 





Modern Homer. 
Pleasure, Vice, Crime, Px 


1e he Queen of Roumania says: 


MHE EPIC OF LONDON, by ROWBOTHAM, the 





** Deeply interesting. 


The Poetry of London Society, London Business, 
werty. The Greatest Poem of the Century, 3s. 6d, 


net.—GIBBINGS and CO., Bury Street. 


TE RMS TO SCHOOLS. 





i [ USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 


British or Foreign, post-free. Low prices. Immense stocks. SPECIAL 


Violin Catalogue, 25.000 publications, post-free 34,— 


Remainders—uew copies).—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 57 W ‘- MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, London, 


more Street, London, W. 


Ec ; aud Birmingham, 


Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. §-Bots. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 


of this wine will be found equal to 


wine usually sold at wuch higher 


prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superfor DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation tlis wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, mciuding Cases 


and Lotties. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them i value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 


“K” BOOTS 


37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 


Residents abroad can order from the 
there ws no “ K 
Agency, any high-class Store wil obtain 


“K" Agent. Wheve 


local 


* Boot 


jrom 


“KK” Boot Munwacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payarie 1s ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- 
vs art of the United King- yearly. 
om » @ 86... 01634... 
Sudetieg postag re te » any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, : 
Japua, ac. ooo eo 1126..0163 


Quar- | 


terly. 


072 | 


0s2 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 








Paid-up Capital ......s000000 ..£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. otecenaguene “£1, 230,000 
Reserved Liability of P roprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSI'S are received for fixed periods, on 
terms wiuch may be ascertained on application, 


DAWN OF REVELATION; Old 
Testament Teaching on Modern Lines. 
New Edition, Revised and Remodelled. 

By M. BRAMSTON, 8.Th. 

Part I.—Early Traditions and History, 1s. 6d, 

Part II.—Great Prophetic Writings, 1s. 6d, 
Part I11.—After the Exile, with Index, 1s. 6d. 
SIMPKIN, London; WARREN, Winchester; 
and all Booksellers. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GuINFAS 


PABC oc ccccccccccccccovececcces £1212 @ 
Half-Page (Column) ....+...+ 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.......... 220 


Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 1 0 
Column (Two-thirds width of 


BOD cvevscccendccscesecces 8 3 J 
COMPANIES. 
Gubsiie PaGe ccccccccececcece £1616 O 
Inside Page ....eee. Ceececess 1414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), os.: and ls. a line for every additional line 


(containing on an average licerve words, 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch, 
Across two barrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 

16s. an inch. 
lowing “Publications of the Week,” 
158. anu inch. 


Broad column fol 


Dispiayed Advertisements according to space. 
Tertus: ue 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 


Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
publishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agont, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 





PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Offices : 
19 & 70 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, &e. 
Total Assets exceed........0..500++++.£7 000,000 
Claims Paid exceed -£44,000,000 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, THE OLbD CORNER 
BooKksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass, U.S.A,; THe 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Corner Sth Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Arenue, Washington, D.C. ; THE 
SUBSCRIPTION News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; 
A, W1Lson Company, Ltp., 35 King Street 
West, Zvronto, Canada; WM. 


THe HAnroip 


DAWSON 


AND Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 


Canada ; A,T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLING DeEp6Or, Port Said; 


and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Zown 


preriela and Money Orders payable to 
JouN BAKER. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Weilington Street, London, W.C. 
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mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 
TWO CONSPICUOUS NOVELS. 


New Novel by the Author of “Valerie Upton.” 


AMABEL CHANNICE. 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 6s. 
Foening S Standard.—“* The book througbout is charmingly written and full 
of human understanding.” 
ngham Post.—‘* The whole narrative is sustaived at a level of poignancy 
st beat, for which one hesitates to find a parallel—hesitates because it 
= not be found outside the front rank of writers.” 


New Novel by the Author of “The Longest Journey.” 


A ROOM WITH A VIEW. 
By E. M. FORSTER. 6s. 
1y News.—“ This is a brilliant novel, a novel which begins by being 


wind dull : and ents ad omg! humauly absorbing.” 











Notice.—/r. Biword 1 dradié hes pleasure 
in announcing that ‘OLD AND ODD 
MEMORIES,” a volume of Recollections 
ly the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLE- 
MACHE, Author of “ Talks with Mr. 
Gladstone,” will be ready on Wednesday 
next at all Booksellers and Libraries, price 
125. 6d. net, 


” Second Large impression. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 
LADY RANDOLPH CGHURGHILL. 


By Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST. 


Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. net. 
World.—“ The most vivacious and intimate budget of memories of notable 
rsons and events in the inner circle of English politics and society which 
fas has appeared it in Ot our r time.’ 





BISHOP “TUCKER'S BOOK. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS IN UGANDA 
AND EAST AFRICA. 


By the Right Rev. ALFRED R. TUCKER, D.D., Bishop of 
Uganda. 
With 60 Full-page Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches and a Map, 
2 vols. demy 8yo, 30s. net. 


With Interesting and Finely Printed tlustrations. 


MADAME ELIZABETH DE FRANCE 


—1764-1794. By the Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL-SCOTT. With Illustra 
tions, demy 8vo, luvs. 6d, net. 


A HISTORY OF THE “GEORGE” 


Worn on the Scaffold by King Charlies I. By Sir RALPH 
PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. With 16 Plates, royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





Charmingly tiustrated. 


SCOTTISH GARDENS. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. Tilus- 
trated in Colour by Mary M. G. Witson, Member of the 
Society of Scottish Artists. With 32 Full-page Coloured 
Plates, crown 4to, 21s. net. 


MR. LAURENCE BINYON'S "NEW “BOOK. 


PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST. 


An Introduction to the History of Pictorial Art in Asia, especially China 
and Japan. By LAURENCE BINYON. With 31 Plates from original 
Japanese and Chinese Pictures, crown 4to, 21s, net. 


To be published on Wednesday next, Oc tober 28th, 


ON SAFARI. Big Game Hunting in British East 
Africa. With Studies in Bird Life. By ABEL CHAPMAN, Author of 
“Wild Norway,” &c. With 170 Illustrations by the Auruor and E, 
CALDWELL. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


IN OLD CEYLON. By Recrnacp Farner, Author 


of “The Garden of Asia.” With numerous Llustrations, demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. 


KNOWN TO THE POLICE. Memories of a 


Police Court Missionary. By THOMAS HOLMES. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROSE-WINGED HOURS. A Collection 
of English Love Lyrics. Arranged by ST, JOHN LUCAS, Editor of 
“The Oxford Book of Verse,” &c. Small 8vo, elegantly bound, 5s. net, 


CHRONICLES OF THE HOUGHTON 


FISHING CLUB, 1822-1908. Edited by Sir HERBERT MAX- 

WELL. With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by Lanpsrer, 

CuanTrer, Turner, &c. Demy 4to, £2 2s. net (limited to 350 copies). 
Please write for Prospectuses. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 








MACMILLAN'S NEW BOOKS. 


Lollardy and the Reformation 


in England. An Historieal Survey. 


By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., Hon.LL.D.Edin. 
2ls. net, 


The Book of the Pearl. 


The History, Art, Science, and Industry of the Queen 
of Gems, 

By Dr. G. F. KUNZ and Dr. C. H. STEVENSON. 
100 Full-page Plates and Maps, Royal 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


2 vols. 8vo, 





With 


Herculaneum, Past, Present, and 


Future. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., Ph.D., 
L.H.D., and LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous Photogravure Plates, and other I)lus- 
trations and Maps, Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


A History of English Prosody 
From the Twelfth Century to the Present Day. 


By Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 3 vols. 
8vo. Vol. Il. From Shakespeare to Crabbe. 15s. net. 


Previously published : Vol. 1. From the Origins to all nser, 10s, net. 
Buddhist Essays. By PAUL DAHLKE 
German by BHIKKHU SILACARA, 


Translated from the 


FAUST. 


Freely Adapted from Goethe's Dramatic Poem by STEPHEN 
PHILLIPS and J. COMYNS CARR. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


De Libris. Prose and Verse. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON, With Illustrations by Huau THoMsoN 
and KATE GREENAWAY. Extra Crown S$vo, 5s. net. 


The Little City of Hope. 


A Christmas Story. By F. MARION CR “wife: A New 
Edition. With Illustrations in Colour by A. 8. HARTRICK. 


Svo, 5s. net 








The Jungle Book. sy RUDYARD KIPLING. 


With 16 Illustrations in Colour by MAURICE and Epwarp 
DETMOLD. 5s. net, 


An English Holiday with Car 
and Camera. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY. 


With 28 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs taken by 
the Author, and a Map of the Route, 8vo, 10s. net. 


svo, 





FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Realities and Ideals: 
Social, Political, Literary, and Artistic. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, 


FOURTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


Free Trade. py Lord AVEBURY. Os, Gd. net. 


Extra Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. net 





Svo, 


Central Government. By H. D. TRAILL, 


D.C LL. New Edition. Revised and ( ‘orrected by Sir HENRY 
CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Tercentenary History of 
Canada, from Champlain to Laurier, MDCVIIL- 
MCMVIII. By FRANK B. TRACY. Fully Illustrated, 
3 vols. 8vo, 17s. net. 
The Principles of Anthropology 
and Sociology in their Relations 
to Criminal Procedure. 
By MAURICE PARMELEE, M.A, Crown Svo, 5s. net, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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FIRST NUMBER NOW READY.—Price is. net. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE ORGAN OF PATRIOTIC ENDEAVOUR. 


THE FIRST NUMBER CONTAINS— 


‘FIRST PRINCIPLES.” Sir George Goldic 
“THE LAND FRONTS OF OUR NAVAL BASES.” 
Hilaire Belloc, M.P. 
“THE TERRITORIAL ARMY AND EMPLOYERS OF 
LABOUR.” The Lord Mayor of London 
“A FOREIGN CHRONIQUE.” “An Old Hand,” &e- 
“CROMWELL’S ARMY.” George Hutchinson 


With many Articles bearing on current Military topics 
and the Progress of the Territorial Army Scheme. 


HUGH REES, Ltd., 119 Pall Mall ; 
AND AT ALL BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The Diva’s Ruby. By F. MARION CRA WFORD 


A Sequel to “ The Primadonna” and “ Soprano.” 
OUIDA’S LAST NOVEL. 
Helianthus. a Romance of Modern Europe. 
EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Hermit and the Wild Woman 


And other Stories. By EDITH WHARTON, 
Author of * The House of Mirth,” “The Fruit of the Tree,”’ &c. 


Mamma. 
The Sunny Side of the Hill. 


By ROSA N, CAREY. 


Paths of the Righteous. 


By L. DOUGALL, Author of “ Beggars All,” 


The Forbidden Boundary, 


And other Stories. By B, L. PUTNAM WEALE. 
Together. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


Messrs. BLACKWOOD BEG TO ANNOUNCE that | 
they are THIS WEEK publishing a 


CHEAP EDITION OF 
TALES FROM THE TALMUD 


By E. R. MONTAGUE. 
8s. 6d. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


By ROBERT HERRICK. 





“ We have never yet read in English a more brilliant illumina. 


tive essay than Mr. Montague’s Introduction. — Birmingham Post. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





From A. G. FIFIELD'S New List, 


rs 
ek EREWHON. New Edition, 2s, 
BUTLER Postage 4d. 8. 6d. net, 


EREWHON RE-VISITED. 


New Editi 
23, 6d. net. Postage 4d. Edition, 


ESSAYS ON LIFE, ART & SCIENCE. 


2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. New Edition, 
I ow Edition, 
Bux. MATURE, POEMS, AND OTHERS. Gy 
THE AUT B Now ready, 
TRAMP, 4 ee 4 A SUPER. 

me usted ition nearly 1 Y ready, 








ON CAMBRIAN AND CUMBRIAN HILLS, 


By 
oe S. With 2 Dlustrations, 3s, 6d. net. Postage 3d 








By EDWARD BRITISH ARISTOCRACY. AND er 


CARPENTER F LORDS. 6. net. Px rst free 7 7 


WILLIAM MORRIS: CRAFTSMAN — 
SOCIALSST. 6d. net. Post-free 7d. 3 cloth, gilt top, post. 


ree 1s. 2d. 


By C.D. SOCIALISM: A SOLUTION AND SAFE. 
ng Reply to Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, 64, net. 


By 
HOLBROOK 
JACKSON 


By HENRY H. COUNT LOUIS, AND OTHER POEMS. Grey 





SCHLOESSER _ boards, 1s. net. Posts age 1}d. 
eae THE COMMON SENSE OF MUNICIPAL 
SHAW Lng ens With New Preface, 6d. net. Postage 14d. Cloth, 


Is, % 


by OREVILLE THE SANITY OF WILLIAM BLAKE. With 


MACDONALD 6 Illustrations, grey boards, 1s. net. Postage 1}d. 


aT on THOMAS SPIRITUAL PERFECTION. A Discussion. 


Grey boards, Is. net. Postage 14d. 


By JOSEPH ROBERT OWEN: SOCIAL PIONEER. Gi. 


CLA not. Postage ld. 3 cloth, gilt top, 1s. 2d. 


By Ese HENRY GEORGE AND HIS GOSPEL. 6d, 


net. Postage ld. } cloth, gilt top, ls. 2d. 


London: A. c. _FIFIELD, 44 Fleet Street, E.C, 


SANDS & CO. 





| 


| 


IDEALS OF CHARITY. 
A Book intended for Social Workers. By VIRGINIA M. 
CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. net, 


“The writer treats the question in a broad and sympathetic 


| 
| spirit, avoiding sentimentality on the one hand and the ruthless 
«ke. | 
} 


methods of the Charity Organisation Society on the other.” 
—Daily News. 
“Mrs. Crawford's broad-minded altruistic proposals should be 


| adopted readily by her charitable sisters,”— Globe. 


| 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


|AURIEL SELWODE. 


A Romance of the Days of Queen Anne 
Author of ** 


By EMILY BOWLES, 
Madame de Maintenon,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
PILGRIM WALKS IN FRANCISCAN 
ITALY. 

By JOHANNES JORGENSEN. Translated by A.C. CLARKE 


Crown Svo, price 2s. 6d. net. [ Im mediately. 


London : 23 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND; and EDINBURGH. 


THE STORMING OF “LONDON 
AND THE 
THAMES VALLEY CAMPAIGN. 
A Military Study of the Conquest of Britain by the Angles. 
By Major P. T. GODSAL. 
With Maps. 1 Vol. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
HARRISON and SONS, 45 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGY, 
Anglican, Roman, and Protestant 
(1775 Articles). 

H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


N E THICAL ‘EVE RYDAY BOOK. wth Preface, y 
Vv. E. M. FETHERSTONHAUGH-FRAMPTON, 2s. 6d. Phil ic 





and Metaphysical Thought of Centuries. Quotations from Spinoza, ‘He 1me, 
Kant. Ewerson. Fichte, Schleiermacher, Renan, Vauvenargues, Huxicy, &+ 
and Eastern Philosophy.—TRUSLOVE, HANSON & CO., 68 SI oane St reet. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


“i Public opinion will make this work the book of 
the season.’’—DAILY GRAPHIC. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY IRVING. 


By AUSTIN BRERETON. 


With 1 Photogravure, 22 Collotype Plates, and 23 other Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH 
LADY HOLLAND (1791-1811). 


Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER. 


21s. 





net. 


With 6 Portzaite, 2 vols. 8vo, 


THOMAS GEORCE, 
EARL OF NORTHBROOK. 


A Memoir. By BERNARD MALLET. 


With & § Fortsnits and other Nlestrations, Svo, 15s. net. 


MEMORIALS OF TWO SISTERS 


Susanna and Catherine Winkworth. 


Edited by their Niece, MARGARET J. SHAEN. 


With 2 Photogravure Portraits, Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


HENRY STUART, GARDINAL OF 
YORK, AND HIS TIMES. 


By ALICE SHIELD, 

Joint Author (with Andrew Lang) of “ The King over the Water.” 
With Preface by ANprew Lana, and Portraits. 

| Next 
L 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net. week, 


THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF THE 
CAUCASUS. 


By J. F. BADDELEY. 


With Maps and other Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. net. 


IN MOROCCO WITH 
GENERAL D’AMADE. 


By REGINALD RANKIN, 
Author of “A 





[ Next week. 


Lately a War Correspondent for the 7imes, 

Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife.” 

With Pen-and-Ink Portrait of Abd-ul-Aziz by W. B. HARRIS, a 
__ Map, and Illustrations from Phot ographs, Svo, 9s. net. 


LIFE AND SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE. 


By G. A. B. DEWAR. 


With 2 Illustrations in Colour by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, and 
several from Photo raphe, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LEONORE STUBBS. 


A Novel. By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “ Leddy Marget,” &2. 


FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M. 


By E. ©. SOMERVILLE & MARTIN ROSS 
Authors of “ Experiences of an Irish R.M,,” &c. 

With 35 Illustrations by E. @. SOMERVILLE. 
Punch says :—“Happy are those who are prompted by perusal 

of the new volume to refresh their recollections of the old: still 

happier those who make their first acquaintance with the R.M. in 

his latter phase, and have still before them the untasted joys of his 

golden youth.” 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Some 


Crown Svo, 6s 


THE GERMANS OF CAESAR. 
THE 


THE FRANCO-BRITISH COMMERCIAL TREATY OF 1756, 


TWO BULLS OF ALEXANDER VL, 


A SPEECH BY RICHARD CROMWELL. 


Engl 


Century, 
Trees, 2 
son's Ge 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 


Paternoster Row, London, E.C, | 





Bo n Stock for 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 


I7,R.U. the Princess of Wales has graciously 
accepted on behalf of Princess Mary of Wales 
a copy of ** Little Miss Quixote,” 


LITTLE MISS QUIXOTE 


y 
ROBERT HAYMES and DOROTHY ROSE 
With 8 Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR 
Crown Svo, 5s. 


“*Little Miss Quixote’ is described as 
‘a story for girls,’ but it is likely to 
appeal to a far wider public. 

Since Mrs. Ewing ceased to write, we 
remember no more charming, tender, 
and poetical schoolroom tale. 

The writers have a command of good 
English, and a rare skill in character- 


drawing. 
The reader's affections are soon 
enlisted for Pamela and her little 


daughter June, the Quixotic child-heroine. 
The opponents of the girl-knight are two 
unkind aunts and an ‘enchanted’ grand- 
father, who has opposed the marriage 
of her parents. 

Amid the rush of autumn fiction for 
children, this story deserves a place 
apart. We rank it with Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s ‘Timothy’s Quest,’ and with 
Mrs. Ewing's ‘Jackanapes.’” 

—From the “British Weekly.” 


39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No. 426. OCTOBER, 1908. 

_ THE FREE TRADE CONGRESS, PROTECTIONIST REACTION AND 
HE HOP INDUSTRY. 

. GOETHE'S NOVELS 

3. THE SURVEY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

4. NEW ENGLAND NATURE STUDIES: THOREAU, BUBROUGAS, 
WHITMAN. 

5. THE INDUSTRIAL POSITION OF WOMEN. 

3. THE PASTON LETTERS. 

. TWO FRENCH MEMOIRS, 

. EARLY LONDON. 

. BEAUTY AND EXPRESSION, 

10. THE NEW ERA IN TURKEY. 

11. LORD MILNER AND CANADIAN PREFERENCE. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 





8vo, price 6s. 


~ 


i) 


NOY 


» 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. E.C, 





THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 

No. 92. OCTOBER, 1908. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
1.—Articles 
By Sir Henry H. Howorth. Part IT. 
FIRST HOUSE OF COMMONS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. By 

Cc. G. Bayne. Part Il 

ENGLAND AND THE HANSE UNDER CHARLES II. By C. Brinkmann 
By J. Holland 


Rose, Litt. D. 


2.—Notes and Documents. 
THE CHARTERS OF HENRY I. AND STEPHEN AT LINCOLN 
CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. H. E. Salter. 
THE HOMAGE FOR GUIENNE IN 1304 By C. Johnson. 


SEPTEMBER 19ra, 1493. By W. H, 
Woodward 

By Professor Firth, LL.D, 

THE VICE-ADMIRALS OF THE COAST. By RB. G. Marsden 


3.—Reviews of Books. 4.—Short Notices 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 39 Paternoster Row, London. E.C. 
OOK BARGAINS.—Sichel’s C atheris 1e de Medici, 16s., 

for 6s.: Hodgkin's Early English Pottery, for 25s.; C ust n's 

ish Furaiture and Makers of 18th Century, jos. “él , for 6s, 6Ud.: Dod's 
1904, 2ls., for 4s.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 
Dilke’s French Engravers ay Draughtemen of the 18th 
Burke's Peerage, 1907, for 24s.; Cole's British 
Who'e Wie’ 2 vole. “107, ls , for 5s.; William- 
net, fo r Harmsw: rth Self- 
= vols., 56s., r 30s. 100,000 
change ase state wants.- BAKER'S 

“JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


Peerage, &c., 
6d.; Lady 
2hs., te “4 l4s. ; 
vols., for lis. ; 
orge ‘Morland, large paper, 
30s. ; Ry rth Ei ucy "s 


2xs 
63s. 36s. : 


Educator, 5 vols., 
oks 1 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS. 


The Topic of the Time. 
Ready To-day at all Booksellers’, Cloth, 6s. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR. 


By H. G WELLS. 


With 16 Illustrations by A. C. MICHAEL. 


**It is told with all Mr. Wells’s narrative and scientific skill, and, 
wild and fantastic as it is, there is matter in it for the very serious 
consideration of Englishmen.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. W. H. MALLOCK. 
READY NOVEMBER 4th.—Cloth, 6s. 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of “A Human Document,” “The Individualist,” &c. 
READY NOVEMBER 4th.—Imperial 8vo, richly Illustrated, 
25s. net. 


SHEFFIELD PLATE. 
ITS HISTORY, MANUFACTURE, AND ART. 
By HENRY NEWTON VEIICH. 
The author of this volume is not only a collector of Sheffield Plate, but has 
also athorough practical knowledge of the technical details of its manufacture 


He has thus been able to write a full history of the matemal, both from an 
artistic and a technical point of view. 


Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 











JUST PUBLISHED,—Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


By JULIA DE WOLF ADDISON. 
With 4 Coloured Plates and 70 other Illustrations. 





THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. With 53 Illustrations, 
8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ART OF JAMES McNEILL 
WHISTLER. an appreciation. . 


By T. R. WAY and G. R. DENNIS. 


“If anything were needed to give the world a just view of one whom it so 
entirely misunderstood in life, it_is supplied by the admirably complete, 
sympathethic, and richly illustrated study of Messrs. Way aud Dennis.” 

—Mr. A. G. Garpiyer, in the Daily News. 





COMPLETION of Mr. TEMPLE SCOTT'S Edition of SWIFT 
THE PROSE WORKS 
OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P. In 12 vols., with numerous 
Portraits and Facsimiles, 5s. each. Vols. I.-XI. ready. 

Vol. XII. completing the edition. Essays on the Portraits of 
Swift and Stella by the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Falkiner, K.C., 
and on the Relations between Swift and Stella by the Very Rev. 
J. H. Bernard, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s. With a Bibliography 
by W. Spencer Jackson and Full Index. With two Portraits and 
a View of Woodpark. [Ready October 29th. 

** An adequate edition of Swift—the whole of Swift, and nothing but Swift— 
has long been one of the pressing needs of students of Enuglish literature....... 
Mr. Temple Scott has scrupulously collated his texts with the first or the 
best early editions, and has given various readings in the footnotes. He 
reproduces the original tit)e-pages, and prefixes an accurate and sutlicient 


account of the origin, the principal changes in the chief editions, aud the 
political bearing of each work.......Mr. Temple Scott has undoubtedly earned 
the gratitude of all admirers of our greatest satirist, and all students of 
vigorous, masculine, and exact English,’’— Athenauin, 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 


An Account of the Lands, the Peopics, and the 
Institutions of the Ottoman Empire. 


By W. 8S. MONROE. With 48 Illustrations. 


8vo, with 123 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


BIOLOGY AND ITS MAKERS. 
By WILLIAM LOCY, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


The aim of this volume is to provide an untechnical account for the general 
reader of the rise and progress of Biology, with especial reference to the 
Evolution Theory. The illustrations include many portraits of great interest. 


London : 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 



























































Mr. EVELEIGH NASH’s 
NEW... ... BOOKS 


READY NEXT TUESDAY. PRICE Se. NEY a 


A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS 
BY 


MR. H. BELLOC. 


THE EYE-WITNESS 


By H. BELLOC, Author of “The Path to Rome,” fe, 





In “‘ The Eye-Witness” Mr, Belloc has attempted upon the 
record of one vivid experience, to reconstruct certain passages 
of the past,—to present successive pictures stretching across 
the whole period of Christian history. Mr. Belloc’s work . 
always commands attention, and his new volume, not only for 
t 


the fascination of its theme, but also for the purity of its style, 
should do much to increase his popularity. 


READY NEXT THURSDAY. PRICE 15s. NET, 
A NEW LIFE OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


THE 


LIFE OF AN EMPRESS 


By FREDERIC LOLIEE, Author of “ Women of the 
Second Empire.” 

The Author, an eminent French historian, has had access 
to many important and valuable documents, and his book, 
which is the mo:t complete life of the Empress Eugénie yet 
published, presents a splendid picture of the Empress ard her 
brilliant Court. The book is fully illustrated with interesting 
contemporary pictures. 


EVELEIGH NASH’S NEW FICTION 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 

Your attention is called to the following list, which 
contains the new books of many popular authors. 
Several are exceptionally interesting, and from all 
you may be sure of deriving entertainment. You 
should especially note that Mr. Frank Richardson’s new 
novel, “THE OTHER MAN’S WIFE,” is now ready. 


THE OTHER MAN’S WIFE 
jy FRANK RICHARDSON. 


**A telling and ruthless satire.’’—The TIMES. 
**Far superior to any novel he has hitherto written.” 

—The SPHERE. 
**It is a clever and interesting story.’’—The DAILY EXPRESS, 
**This is a triumph.”—The BYSTANDER. 


STOLEN SWEETS 

JOHN SILENCE ... ALGERNON BLAcKWoop 
BY FAITH ALONE ‘ ia om oe Rent Bazin 
DISCIPLES OF PLATO F.C. Putiuirs and Percy Feypaun 
THE MAN FROM ROME M. VAN Vorst 
THE HAPPY MEDIUM... CHARLES MARRIOTT 
FORGING THE BLADES BERTRAM MITFORD 
THE LONDON PLOT ... oie CARLTON DAWE 
THE CHRIST OF TORO G. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
JOSEPH: A DANCING BEAR a ws JOHN BARNETT 
THE LADY OF KENSINGTON GARDENS J. A. T. Luoyp 
FLOWERS OF FIRE _... bi G.. B, Bureix 
THE LUCK OF NORMAN DALE 


Barry PAIN and JAMES BLYTH 





WILLIAM LE. Qvevx 


THE MAN WHO UNDERSTOOD WOMEN 


By LEONARD MERRICK, 
Author of ‘* Whispers about Women,” &c. 


“A feast of sheer delight. There is not a dull line in the book... ...ingenious 
in plot and inimitably written.”—The Dutly Express. 


AND 


DAVID BRAN 
By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of “ Rachel Marr.” 


The FIRST EDITION of “ David Bran" has been completely 
exhausted. A SECOND EDITION is now in the press. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH, in a column and a half review, says : 
—** David Bran’ is a very fine novel...... it has some echoes of the 
finest period of English speech, the language of the translators of 
the Bible.” 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—“ Zhe novel is remark- 
able for the firm handling of a difficult theme, and for the creation 
of two of the most striking heroines of recent fiction.” 





EVELEIGH NASH, Fawside House, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 
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BLACKIE'S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





OUR TEETH. 


How Built Up, How Destroyed, How Preserved. 


Described and Illustrated by R. DENISON PEDLEY, F.R.C.S.Ed., 
L.D.S.Eng., 
Dental Surgeon to the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children, Southwark ; and 
FRANK HARRISON, M.R.C.S.Eng., L.D.S.Ed., 


| Surgeon, Sheffield Royal Hospital, and Lecturer on Dental Surgery and 
—_ . Pathology, Sheffield University. . 


With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


Trouble with our teeth we have ever with us from the cradle to the grave. 
In the present book the authors seek to make clear through a series of 
admirably executed mic rophotographs how our troubles arise, and how they 
can be avoided or corrected. ‘The subject is one that is of vital interest to all 
sorts and conditious of men and women, and to them all the book appeals, 


THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND. 


A Collection of English Verse. 
Selected and Arranged by R. P. SCOTT, LL.D., and K. T. WALLAS, 
4s. 6d, net. 

“Jt is a pleasure to turn to suc h a volume as ‘ The Call of the Homeland,’ 
which is by far and away the best anthology of patriotic verse which we have 
yet seen.” —Academy. 

" A collection very much above the average. The compilers display breadth 
of sympathy and a wide range of literary acquaintance.”—Guardian, 

“A handy collection of English patriotic verse, selected and arranged with 
much taste and diligence.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE STONE AGES IN NORTH 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK SMITH, Vicar of South Queensferry. 
With Introduction by Prof. A. H. KEANE, 
Late Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute. 
Demy 8vo, lés. net. 


In this work the author claims to have extended the range of Palwolithic 
Man to North Britain and Ireland. The argument is not speculative, but 
based upon hundreds of human relics collected by him during nearly forty 
years’ continuous search amid the boulder clays, river drifts, and marine 

tuaries of Scotland and Ireland. Over five hundred of these relics are 
represented by illustrations. The work thus opens up a new chapter in the 
history of early man, a chapter which cannot fail to appeal directly to all 
interested in the study of human activities from pre- and inter-glacial times, 


THE LITERATURE OF THE 
HIGHLANDS. 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc. 
7s. 6d. net. 


In this volume the author gives a succinct and popular aceount of the 
Gaelic literature of the Highlands after the Forty-tive—the golden age of 
Highland poetry—with interesting and authoritative information regarding 
the lives of the bards, their choice poems, the charming heritage of hymn 
aud song and proverb peculiar to the Celts of Scotland, translations and 
translators, travellers and historians. 

“The book certainly proves that Mr. Maclean has a thorough grip of his 
subject.” —Morning Post. 

**Dr. Maclean has enthusiasm for his subject, and wide knowledge of all 
that pertains to it; he has, moreover, a literary style touched with the Celtic 
glow that carries the reader along without couscious effort.” —Academy. 

“This work, which is bright, well written, and well arranged, is an admir- 
able and trustworthy text-book of its subject.’’—Spectator. 

“The book altogether is a very sound and readable account of the brief 
development of modern Gaelic literature in Scotland.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. 


An Introduction to Celtic Myth, Legend, Poetry, and 
Romance. 
By CHARLES SQUIRE. 
2s, 6d. net. 

This book will appeal to all who are in any way interested in Celtic 
mythology and poetry, or in the mythology and poetry of early peoples in 
general, and to all lovers of English literature. It is based on the works of 
scholars deeply learned in Old Gaelic and Old Welsh, and as all the chief 
authorities are duly stated, those who wish to pursue the subject farther may 
readily do so. 

“It is well written and lucid, and leaves us with a clear idea of the scope of 
Celtic mythology.”—Atheneum. 

“The work is very ably executed, and cannot fail to surprise and charm 
those that have little or no acquaintance with the remnants of a my thology 
as splendid in conception and as brilliant in colour as that of the Greeks.” 

Educational Times. 

“ Asa contribution to Celtic literature we consider it excellent. We have 
read it with unflagging interest and enjoyment throughout, and confidently 
anticipate a similar experience for all his readers.’’--Glasgow Herald 

“ His exposition is very clear, judicious, and interesting Pall Mal! Gazette 

“The present volume is indeed an admirable introduction to the study of 
this mythology.” —St. James's Gazette. 

“ The work is mythologically comprehensive. It practically forms a hand 
book to the whole literature of the subject, elucidatory, clear, compact, most 
interesting.” —Journal of Education 

“We congratulate Mr. Squire on his success in putting into a clear and 
compact form the mythical, legendary, and poetic traditions of the earliest 
inhabitants of our island.’’"— Westminster Gazette. 


GEOGRAPHY: 
STRUCTURAL—PHYSICAL—COMPARATIVE. 
A Text-Book for Senior Students. 

By J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Professor of Geology in Glasgow University. 


With Series of specially constructed Coloure! Maps and Sketch Maps 
and Plans in Black-and- White, 
Large 8vo, 6s. net. 

The main purpose of this book is to put before the student the most 
important facts concerning the Structural Geography of the Earth, and the 
evolution of our present continents from older lands. It marks a new 
departure both in aims and in method. It furnishes the student with such 
knowledge of the entire surface of the Earth as will ensure his acquisition of 
geographical perspective. 


THE LAND OF PEARL 
AND GOLD. 


By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G:S. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


“Mr. Macdonald might be termed the Bret Harte of Australia; he has all 
that writer's quick eye for a quaint character, terse and vigorous de s¢riptive 
power, and appreciation of the humour of an unexpected situation.’ 

Shefield Telegraph. 

“ Mr. Macdonald tells in his new book of his adventures in Australia and 
New Guinea. It is a collection of the sketches and impressions of a wanderer 
in his search for the treasure of jewels and gold which Nature guards with 
cruel avidity from men in the waterless deserts of Australia. He gives a very 
vivid picture of that strange camp life of the adventurer who has the wander 
ing fever in his blood, who finds the riches and treasures, to lose them again 
in his desire to get back to where he can regain the thrill of excitement in the 
search. We feel the truth and life of what Mr. Macdonald writes of ‘The 
Lani of Pearl and Gold,’ ”"—Westminster Gazette. 


“‘ Essentially an explorer's note-book, and gains in realism, instead of losing, 
by its reliance upon a picturesque human element for the capture of the 
reader's interest.......The author is sure of his public, we should say, for he 
knows one sort of frontier life thoroughly, and writes of it with very manly 
instincts.......Mr. Macdonald has the talent not only to create interest, but he 
possesses the knowledge and zeal to satisfy it.”"—Pull Mall Gazette. 

“ Mr. Macdonald seems to have been chiefly attracted by the adventurous 
side of gold and opal hunting, and as he possesses unusual power of vivid 
description his book makes capital reading.’’— Nation. 

“ We follow the author to the desert opal fields of Western Queensland 
find him on the sugar estates, claimed, much against his will, as an expert; 
then prospecting in New Guinea; on a trip in a colonial coaster ; and again 
amongst the pear! fisheries.”"—-Manchester Guardian, 

“It is a handsome tribute laid upon the altar of that truest form of comrade- 
ship which links men of our blood closer together in the remote places of the 
earth than they ever are in the crowded home centres, It is a prose version 
of the famous song of the native-borr—a prose saga of their wild life and 
strenuous doings in the least frequeuted parts of the great Commonwealth of 
the South; and it should help home-staying readers, more than a dozen 
ordinary novels of adventure, to grasp the inner meaning of Imperial fellow- 
ship.” —Standard, 

“ The chapters devoted to New Guinea abundantly serve to show how much 
remains to be done before that comparatively mysterious region shall have 
yielded its secrets to the competent explorer.”—Glasgow Herald, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 


By T. G. TUCKER, 


Litt.D. (Camb.), Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin), Professor of Classical Philology in the 
niversity of Melbourne. 


Demy Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


A new treatise which gathers together the results of the great amount of 
philological work that the last quarter of a century has produced, It is 
intended to fulfil to-day the purpose which was served in its time by Max 
Miller's ** Science of Language.” 


THE LITERATURE OF THE 
CELTS. 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., DSc 
7s. Gd. net. 


This volume stencils the salient points in the history and romance of t 


subject from the earliest times down to the present day. 
“We are convinced that the book fully comes up to the mark set by the 
author, and that it will be found bot handy and useful.’ Times. 


“It is the best account of Celtic literature which has yet appeared to the 








north of the Tweed.’’—S 

** He has told as it was never before told of the poetic inspiration that led 
the Gael to the glorious tragedy of '45."—Saturday Review, 

**Mr. Maclean is an enthusiastic Celt He has a wide acquaintance with 
his subject, anda still wider acquaintance with the critical and other ratures 





which that has called forth, We £ the MSS 
their writers, their discoveries, and their editors.” 


“*The Literature of the Celts,’ written on popular lines, is the best essay 


cannot overpraise his account 
. Daily Ch ’ 





| 


we have had as yet as an exposition of what is understood by the term C 
literature, its history, its achieve: ts, and its influences, which latter ar 
not dead, but certain to be manifest in the achievements of all literary Eur »pe 
for many generations to come.” —(Sigued) Neu, Muxao.—Morning Post, 





Write for full particulars to BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & GO.’S LIST. 


7. P.’a WEEKLY.—“ Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. secm 
to have put into most successful practice the old maxim 
that bids us mix entertainment with instruction. And 
sometimes the instruction turns out to be more cnter- 
taining than the entertainment !”’ 


AT LARGE. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, C.V.O., 
Author of “The Upton Letters,” “ From a College Window,” &. Large post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This is, in its way, the most frankly personal of 
the ‘ Benson books’ as yet published. It is all graceful, soothing and pleasant, 
the very book for tired minds in a nerve- racking 4 worl d. 2 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
TORIES. 


From the Accession of Charies Hl. to the Death of William 
ill. (1660-1702). 
By C. B. ROYLANCE-KENT, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. Gd. net. 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—* A writer of painstaking research and a 
polished style. In ‘* The Early History of the Tories’ Mr. Kent is at his best, 
and not merely confirms, but also enhances, a reputation already won for 
work well and thoroughly done.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE IN 
THE BRITISH ARMY 


During the Latter Half of the 19th Century. 

By General Sir RICHARD HARRISON, G.C.B., 
Author of “ The Officer's Memo. Book,” &¢. With Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—“' Many people will welcome his book for the picture which it 
presents of the life of a soldier who did h's duty gallantly aud well, and also 
for its illuminating remarks on the origin aud conduct of the wars in which 
its author took part.’ } 


CHATEAU AND COUNTRY LIFE 
IN FRANCE. 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON, 


Author of “ Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” &c. With 24 Illustrations, Svo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—‘*Malame Waddington's easy conversational manner is well 
suited to the personal reminiscences of French social life which she here 
gathers together; and the attraction of the book is much enhanced ly 
excellent pencil a. drawings of social scenes and landscapes. ” 














ON THE COROMANDEL COAST. 


By Mrs. F. E. PENNY, Author of “ The Inevitable Law,” &. Small 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Mrs. Penny does not come forward in this book as an 
interpreter of India. Her attitude is consistently that of an interested 
outside observer. Her book is quite out of the beaten track of Anglo-Indian 
literature. It deserves praise both as an entertaining and an instructive piece 
of work.” 


THE STORY OF MAJORCA AND 
MINORCA. 


By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B, F.R.S., Author of 
“Richard IIL,” ‘King Edward VI.: an Appreciation,” &. Small 
demy Svo, 7s. Gd. net. 
MORNING POST.—“ The story of these Islands, which has not been told 
before in the British language in a condensed ferm, fills a gap in the history of 
Mediterranean countries.” 


PERCY, PRELATE AN AND POET. 
By ALIC 3 Cc. C. GAUSSEN, Author of “A Woman of Wit and Wisdom,” 
&c. Witha P: lien e by Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, a Photogravure Froutis 
piece, and 7 Half-tone Llustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 
Now reac dy. 


WAR AND “THE _WORLD’S LIFE. 
By Colonel F. N. MAUDE, C.B., Author of “ Cavalry: its Past and 
Future,” ‘Evolution of Modera Strate sy from 18th Century to Present 
Time,” &c. With Plans, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
The DAILY NEWS says:—‘The work is entertaining and delightfully 
stimulating.” a 





AUTUMN NOVELS.— Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
DIANA MALLORY Mrs. Humppry Warp 
(Second Edition nearly exhausted. “Third Edition in the press.) 
CATHERINE’S CHILD Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE 
WROTH AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLI 
(Second Edition in the press.) 
ROUND-THE-FIRE STORIES A. Conan DoYLeE 
THE GREEN PARROT me .. BERNARD CAPES 

MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ ‘The Green Parrot’ is still another example 





of the engaging inventiveness of the writer, who is, perhaps, the most original 
of modern champions of romance.” 

THE HOUSE OF THE CRICKETS Karnarive Tynan 
GLASGOW HERALD.—* Katharine Tynan cannot touch a character but 
lives. In our opinion ‘The House of the Crickets’ is by far the best novel rhe 

has yet written.” 
TORMENTILLA; or, The Road to Gretna Green 
DOROTHEA DEAKIN 
ACADEMY.—“ The character and conversation of Miss Cotton are so wittily 


described that she is evidently a portrait, and the reader can only hope that 
the author will give us more studies of the same whimsical model.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. | 





a 


THE FULLEST ACCOUNT OF THE EASTERN QUESTION IN THE 
LATTER HALF OF THE XIXth CENTURY WILL BE FOUND ww 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF The 
EUROPEAN NATIONS, 1870-1900, 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.pD. 
CHEAPER EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo, 7s. 64. not 


THE © “CTATOR.—“His narrative of all the 
events oi the Russo-Turkish War is, like all his 
military chapters, clear and adequate; and 
searcely less good is his account of the tortuous 
diplomacy which culminated in the Berlin 
Conference.” 


THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY: Pirst Fifty Years, 
By AYLMER MAUDE. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s. 64, net 
Second Edition in the pi rose, 
“Mr. Maude brings this portent before us until we seem to see and hear 
him; and he has done it without flattery and exaygeration.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE, 4 
Biography. By B. C. HARDY. Demy 8vo, Illustrateq 
10s. 6d. net. ‘ 

“This book is a carefully prepared and well-written biography of ay 
interesting woman.””—Daily Telegrap' 


LIFE OF THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. By Frans 
GREENSLET. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 
An Autnoritative Biography, based on Letters. Famous literary men 
appear in these pages. : 


LIFE OF JOHN KEATS. By Avvert E. Hascocx. 


Demy svo, Illustrated, 8s. 6d. net. 
Professor Hancock interprets the personality of Keats in the light of fresh 
knowledge of the detai!s cf the poet’s life. 
NADIR SHAH. By Sir I. Mortimer Dvrayop, 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s, 61. net. 
The theme of this volume concerns one of Persia's national heroes, 


CHAPTERS ON SPANISH LITERATURE, 
By J. FITZMAURICE KELLY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








Two Important Forthcoming Books. 
FIRST AND LAST THINGS. A Confession 
of Faith and Rule of Life. By H.G. WELLS. Crown 8yo, 
is. 6d. net. 
Sets forth a corrected, revised, and final version of his personal religion 
and his social cree 1. 


HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS. By 
GRAHAM WALLAS. Crown | Svo, 6s, 
A serious and suecessful effort to explain the » gepenainay of politics, An 
excellent introduction to a study of a diftic ult subject 


A "Dainty Pocket Volume. 


THE COMMENTS OF BAGSHOT. By 
A. SPENDER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d, net 


NOTABLE FICTION. 


LEWIS RAND 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of ‘**By Order of the Company.” 





‘Lewis Rand’ is worthy of its predecessors.” 
— Manchesicr Guardian. 


DESIRE. By Una L. Sn Siup ERRAD, Author 


of ** The Good Comrade.’ 


“Sets up a fine romantic standar1 of life which should not be missed.” 
Morning Post. 


THE BORDERLAND. By Rosert HAtirax, Author of 

**The Drums of Fate.” 
**A slum story of considerable vividness and power.’’—Pall Mal! Gazette. 

THE LEAVEN OF LOVE. By Mrs. BurnnaAm, Author of 
**The Opened Shutters.” 

THE PRINCESS DENRA. By JonuN Reep Scort, 
Author of “ Beatr.x of Cla 

| THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE. By 


Joun Fox, Author of “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 


| MAYA. By P. Laurence Ourpaant, Author 


of “The Little Red Fish.” 


AUTUMN LIST ON APPLICATION. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange Street, W.C 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 


Messrs. METHUEN have just published the following 
Books :— 
4 HISTORY OF GERMANY, from 1718 to 1815. 


BrC.T ATKINSON, M.A. With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


HE FIRST GOVERNESS OF THE NETHERLANDS, 
T RGARET OF AUSTRIA. By ELEANOR E. TREMAYNE. With 
mA roduction by Martixy Hume. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
au in {Romantic History. 

OXF 


oRD IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 

A. D. GODLEY. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

RUSSIAN ESSAYS. By the Hon. Maurice Banna. 
t 


Crown 5¥0, 5s. net. 
COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. By Epwarp 
HUTTON. With 32 Drawings by ADELAIDE Marcui, and 20 other Illus- 
trations, feap. Svo, Ss. net. | “0 
s, village churches, wayside shrines, villas, and gardens of the 
The byways, ¥) inity os Florence, within a radius of ten miles or so. 


country in the vic 

wY LITTLE BOY. By Cart Ewaup. Translated from 
the Davish by A. TEIXEIRA DE Martros. With Coloured Illustrations, feap. 
vo, 5s. 

THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By Kennetu 
GRAHAME, Author of “ The Golden Age.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
. [Second Edition. 

HER INFINITE VARIETY: a Feminine Portrait 
Gallery. By E. V. LUCAS. Feap. Svo, 5s. 

This is uniform with “ The Open Boad.” 


FORTY YEARS OF MUSIC, 1865 to 1905. I 
JOSEPH BENNETT. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
This is a delightful retrospect of the busy life of a great musical critic. 


LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT; and Florence in 
her Golden Age. By E. L. S. HORSBURGH, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
lis, net. 

TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE, 


(1) REVIEWS. (2) MISCELLANIES. 


These are the last two volumes of the Limited Edition. which is now com- 
plete, Their contents have never appeared in book form before. Vol. XIII. 
contains a newly discovered con lusion of the Essay on Historical Criticism, 
Demy 8v0, 12s. 6d. net ; Japanese vellum, 42s. net each volume. 


ASPANISH HOLIDAY. By Cartes Marruorr. Iilus- 


trated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


-_ 


= 






A rming account of an unconventional holiday in Spain, in which most 


e interesting places are describe.t. 


COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. 


WATERHOUSE, Editor of “‘ A Little Book of Life 


Edited by Enizaneta 


aud Death.”” Crowa 





Svo, gilt to; ue 
1 1 wonderfal book of selections for morning and evening reading, and 
it contains over 760 pages. 
FADS AND FEEDING. By C. Stayrorp Reap, M.B. 
Lond.) Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A book for everybody. 
SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY. 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. by Sir Outver Lopee, 
F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a study of the influence of the advance in scientific knowledge upon 
our understanding of Christianity. 
SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY. 
MEMORIES OF MY LIFE. By Francis 
F.R.S. With 7 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
This book contains the reminiscences of eighty-six years of a very varied life, 


—the life of the most distinguished man of science of the day 


TWO ENGLISH QUEENS AND PHILIP. 
HUME, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Photogravure and 12 other illustratious, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


Roiwantic History. 
THE MEDICI POPES. 


By Herperrt M. Vavenay, 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


HOME LIFE IN ITALY. By Lixa Durr Gorpon 
(Mrs. Aubrey Waterfield). With many illu strations, of which 15 are by 
Aubrey Waterfield, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The life of modern rural Italy is described with sympathy and intimate 
knowledge. 


AGROUP OF SCOTTISH WOMEN. By Captain Iarry 


GRAHAM. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE OLD-TIME PARSON. ByP. H. Drrcurietp, M.A. 
Vith 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 61. net. 
“Full of information and teeming with stories.” 


MADAME DE LAFAYETTE. By Liuian Rea. 


20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6.1. net. 
Tle woman beloved of Madame de Sévigné and La Rochefoucauld. 


THE COMPLETE FOXHUNTER. By CHARLES 
RICHARDSON. With 46 Illustrations, of which four are in Colour, demy 
Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ARA COELI: an Essay in Mystical Theology. By 
the BISHOP OF BLOEMFONTEIN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

This book deals with the progress of spiritual life. It traces the stages of 
Spiritual development from its beginnings in “ disillusionment,” through the 
processes of detachment and mortification, and the exercises of meditation 
and contemplation, up to its goal in an experience of union with God. 


COROT AND HIS FRIENDS. By Everarp Meyyet. 


With 29 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


GALTON, 


~Guardian, 





By Martin | 


With a Frontispiece in | 


| COUSIN CINDERELLA. 


With 


_ SPANISH GOLD. By; 


« 


FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
By WILHELM BODE, Ph.D. Translated by J. Harxes. With 94 
Siestbatiena, wide royal 8yvo, 12s. 6d. net, [Classics of Art. 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. By G. K. Cuestertoy. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. [Second Edition. 
A new volume of essays which plays over the whole range of modern life. 


CHAUCER AND HIS ENGLAND. By G. G. Coutrtoy, 
M.A. With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“* At once popular and scholarly. A vivid and realistic picture of life in the 
fourteenth century.”’—Times. 


THE HOLLAND HOUSE CIRCLE. By Luoyp Sanpers. 
With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A delightful gallery of witty and distinguished men and women,—Rogers, 
Bacon, Moore, Sydney Smith, Macaulay, among them. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By W. McDOUGALL. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
The motive forces that underlie all the activities of individuals and of 
societies are defined, and the way in which they become organised in the 
individual mind and in society. 


SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
Baited by WILFRID MEYNELL. With a Portrait in Photogravure 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Six Shillings cach. 
HOLY ORDERS: the Tragedy of a Quiet Life. By 


MARIE CORELLL Second Edition. 
THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. 
Lhird Edition in the press. 


*“*Charming, humane, easy, interestinz.”— Vorning Leader 
“Mr. Hope enthrals us and certainly Miss Driver is ‘ great.’ "’"—M 


INTERPLAY. By Beatrice 
**Ships that Pass in the Night.” 


“ The story is admirable, full of quiet humour and deep observation.” 
anchester Courier. 


By Anxtuony Hore. 


ning Post, 


HARRADEN, Author of 


Fourth Edition in the press, 


“ A good story, human and tender.’’—Evening Standard, 
** Here is a page of life itself, in which real people pass through common 
experiences.”’"—Daily Graphic, 


SALTHAVEN. By W. W. 
Cargoes.”” Illustrated. 

“A sniff at the title should be enough to send off any one to the nearest 
bookseller Tow shall we deseribe the narrative power that holds our rapt 
attention? Noadmirer of ‘A Mast ointed with 
* Salthaven.'""—Morning Post. 

** What Mr. Jacobs 
we hope, go on giving us in new books for many years.” 


, J = ’ > ‘ _— : . > > 

OVER BEMERTON’S: an Easy-Going Chronicle. By 

E. V. LUCAS, Author of “ Listener's Lure.” Third Edition in the press. 

** Beside Mr. Lucas’s cradle must have sat, each in her own hour, many a 

fairy godmother. From first to last in ‘Over Bemerton's’ whisks and flashes 
aud fuscinates the same light, dexterous hand.” Times. 

“ The fascination of the story is not to be gainsaid, and the book is full of 

quiet enjoyment and subtle charm.”’—Liverpool Post, 


THE HEART SMITER. By Many E. Mawy, Author of 
* The Sheep and the Goats.” [Second Edition in the press. 


* Clever, direct, and concise.’’—Morning Post. 
MIRAGE, By E. Tuurston. 
[Fourth Edition in the press, 


** The story is told with such dainty art, and with such a tender, unaffected 
sensibility, that it seems to us capable of charming all tastes.” 


** Unique in its simplicity and charm.’’—Bystander, 


Jacons, Author of “ Many 


r of Craft’ will be disap; 


has given us, he gives us again in ‘Salthaven,’ and will, 


Times, 


TEMPLE 


—Daily Telegraph. 


HILL RISE. 


“An exceptionally clever 
ingenious and wholesome fiction ; 


ANTHONY CUTHBERT. 


* Fall of knowledge of human nature, motives and manners.” 
Yorkshire Herald. 
“A singularly original and powerful story."’—Dundee Courier, 


A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE. 


Author of ‘‘ An English Girl in Paris.” 


By W. B. Maxwett, Author of * Vivien.” 
[Third Edition. 
and interesting story; an excellent example of 
skilfully told and of absorbing interest.” 
Scotsman, 
By Ricuarp Bacor. 


[Second Edition, 


By Constance E. Mavp, 
With a Frontispiece. 

Second Edition in the press, 
“A bright, kindly, discverning book, full of humour.” 
“The situation ensures the reader's engrossment."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Times. 


By Sara JEANNETTE DUNCAN 
(Mrs. Cotes). E [Second Edition in the press, 
"all Mall Garette, 
Morning Leader 


“A very welcome, pleasant, and effective book.” 


**Charmingly frivolous—thoroushly enjoyable.” 


THE SPIRIT OF REVOLT. 


By Pure Gress, 


[Second Edition in the press. 


sIRMINGHAM. 


[Third Edition in the press. 


GeorGe A. 


“The book is as good as a holiday it is pure undiluted humour from 
beginning to end..... gloriously amusing, Morning Leader. 

** As scene follows scene the reader's heart béats quicker with excitement 
and laughter and admiration.”"—Daily News. 


MR. APOLLO: a Just Possible Story. By Forp Mapox 
HUEFFER. [Second Edition wm the press, 
“Full of knowledge and sympathy, and written with quiet humour.” 


— Punch, 





METHUEN and CO, 


36 Essex Street, 





London, W.C. 
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MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKs. 


AUTHORISED BY MR. WHISTLER. 


THE LIFE OF 
JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER, 


By E. R. and J. PENNELL. 


Profusely Illustrated in Photogravure and Half-Tone. 


In two volumes crown 4to, 36s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe of 150 numbered copies on Japanese 
veilum, of which only a few remain, £5 5s. net.* 








“The book is very interesting, and it quite gives a vivid and, so far as we can tell, a true idea of its subject. It is therefor, 


MODERN ART. 


A Comparative Study of the Formative Arts. Being a Contribution to a New System of Aesthetics 
By JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE. 
With about 390 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 4to, £2 2s, net.* 
“One of the most stimulating and delightful books that have appeared for a very long time. Every page bristles with 
controversial maxims, daring dogmas, and epigrams.”—Morning Post. 


TUNIS, KAIROUAN, AND CARTHAGE, &c. 


The Mosques, Streets, Cafés, Markets, and Bazaars of these ancient Mosiem Cities, with 
Notes of their Origin and Historical Vicissitudes, and the Customs, Occupations, Habits, 
and Superstitions of their Peopie, the Ruins of Carthage and other Classica! Cities of 
Tunisia, and the Character and Beauty of the surrounding Landscape. 


Described and Illustrated with 48 Coloured Plates by GRAHAM PETRIE, R.I. 


Royal 8vo, 16s, net. lso an Edition de Luxe of 159 numbered copies on Hand-made Paper, with the Plates mounted, £2 12s. 6d. net,* 
[Next week, 


good biography.”—Times. 





DAN TO BEERSHEBA. Work and Travel in Four Continents. By Arcnipatp R, 


COLQUHOUN, F.R.G.S., &. With a Frontispiece from a Painting by Herman G. Herkomer. Demy 8vo, 8s. 64. net.* 
Mr. Hall Caine’s Reminiscences. 
MY STORY. By HALu CAINE. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Second impression in the press, 
JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. By Jutes Lemairre, of the French Academy, 


Translated by JEANNE Marret. Demy S8vo, 10s. net. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED.—6s. net each. 
Vol. 1.—EMPIRE SUILDERS. | Vol. IL—JULIUS CAESAR. 


THE REVOLT OF THE ‘POTEMKIN.’ Reminiscences of Constantive 
FELDMANN. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Next week. 
*,* This account of the mutiny of the Russian sailors on the ‘Potemkin,’ and the subsequent bombardment of Odessa, is 
written by an eyewitness, and, apart from its political value, will be read with intense interest. 


PERSIA: the Awakening East. By W. P. Cresson, F.R.GS. Illustrated,  8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE FIJIANS: a Study of the Decay of Custom. By Bast Taomson, Author of 


“The Story of Dartmoor Prison.” Illustrated, demy 8vo, 1s, net, 





THE NOVELS OF THE DAY. six SHILLINGS EACH. 


Mr. E. F. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL. Mrs. STEEL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE CLIMBER. ‘A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. 


By E, F. BENSON. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 


MAURICE GUEST. THE MAGNATE. — 
By H. H. RICHARDSON. By ROBERT ELSON. [2nd aaa 
Lis 

MARCIA IN GERMANY. CHRISTOPHER HIBBAU 


AN INDISCREET CHRONICLE. By MARGARET BRYANT. [Neat week. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





* Prospectus of these Works, and Mr. Heinemann’s Autumn Announcement List, Post-Free. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 | Bedford. Street, W.C. 
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Mr. JOHN LANE has started from the Bodley Head a second 
team of Four New Novels :— 
A Romance of a Coffee Stall 


I. ARTHUR’S By A. NEIL LYONS, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Very pretty comedy ” is the verdict of the critic in the Times; “it is not only a very entertaining and amusing 
work, but a very kindly and tolerant work also. At the back of it is understanding and love of life and that most 
, bd . " . . . . . + 
admirable frame of mind for an artist—the live and let live temperament. Incidentally the work is a mirror of a 
phase of the low London life of to-day, as true as certain of Hogarth’s transcripts in the eighteenth century, and far 

more tender.” 


A Comedy of High Life 


ll. THE GREEN DOMINO. spy anruony pyLuincToN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The Green Domino ” inevitably suggests Marvell’s “ green thought in a green shade.” MR. DYLLINGTON has 
gained the Harland manner—most facile and most felicitous of means for the telling of a summer's tale. And yet 
there is nothing unreal in the story for all its gracious trifling ; there is just the requisite touch of pathos to lend a 
deeper colour to the scene, and a vivid human interest to a faery tale of modern English life. One can only hint at 
a story too exquisitely elusive for analytical detail, and recall in a parallel train of thought Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
inability to translate a wild rose. 


A Story of Adventure 


ll. THE LOST CABIN MINE) syrreperic nivEN. crown 8vo, 6s. 


All over the West, from Alaska to Sonora, the old prospectors have heard, in one form or another, the myth of the 
LOST CABIN MINE. Sometimes one is told that it is in one place, sometimes in another; again one is told 
that it is in Wyoming. Out of this—truth or fable—MR. NIVEN has woven a romance that carries on the traditions 
of Defoe and Stevenson. 


A Novel without Fiction 


IV. A POOR MAN’S HOUSE oysrepuen revnoups. crown 8vo, 6s. 


This is a true, intimate picture of a poor fisherman’s life,—a picture such as has never before been attempted ; 
imaginative on its synthetic side, just as history is imaginative. MR. STEPHEN REYNOLDS records his 
experiences as an inmate of “a poor man’s house.” As he says, “ I have felt something of the pinch and hardship of 
the life, as well as enjoyed its picturesqueness......I have worked in the boats sometimes fifteen hours a day, not as 
an amateur, but for hard and badly needed coin.” 





NAPOLEONIC LITERATURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
One of tetas cE RAPOLEONTS Herter "| BIRDS OF THE PLAINS = 
DUMOURIEZ AND THE DEFENCE Bets «ssc Genta ong Ail iia Ducks. With numerous 
OF ENGLAND AGAINST NAPOLEON ; e=ttyaree~ rage piss 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of “The Life of Napoleon,” | , This is a number of vivid pen-pictures of Indian birds written in breezy 
&c.,and A. M. BROADLEY, Joint Author of “Napoleon and the Invasion | !™suage, to appeal to the general reader as well as to the naturalist, 


of England.” Demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits, Maps, and Facsimilies, 
is. net. HOLLY, YEW, AND BOX 
Guardian.—‘‘It is impossible to do more than attempt an indication of the | s . 2 ; . . _ o . 
varied and significant contents of this fascinating volume, which should appeal With Notes on other Evergreens. By W. DALLIMORE and THOMAS 
alike to all Englishmen and all Frenchmen.” MOORE. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 
Globe.—“ A hearty welcome should be accorded to Dumouriez.” 
Aimost the whole of the contents of this volume are new. ‘ ’ 
The MS. of the great French strategic expert’s pian for the THE LONDONS OF THE BRITISH 
Defence of Engiand, which cost Pitt not less than £20,000,| FLEET 


is included in text. By EDWARD FRASER, Author of “Famous Fighters of the Fleet,” 
NAPOLEON AND THE ARCHDUKE With 20 Illustrations, 8 in Colour, crowa Svo, Gs. 
CHARLES Mr. Fraser tells us what Londoners have done for the Navy in the past; how 


Cromwell first gave the name ‘London’ to a man-o’-war; and how the Dutch 
; 


A History of the Franco-Austrian Campaign in the Valley of the Danube burned the * Loyall London’ in the Medway. 


in 1809. By F. LORAINE PETRE, Author of “* Napoleon's Campaign in 
Poland,” “ Napoleon’s Conquest of Prussia,” &. With 8 Illustrations 
and 5 sheets of Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. TWO DIANAS IN ALASKA 
Times,—“ Ought to arouse a new interest in a very instructive campaign.”’ os. . 
a anne peneces amneunass By AGNES HERBERT and a SHIKARI. With numerous Illustrations 


JUST PUBLISHED.—A Standard Work on Cinquecento Art. Reproduced from Photographs. Uniform with ‘“*Two Dianas iu Somali. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO| #1” Deny svo, 128. 6a. net. 
Illustrating the Arms, Art. and Literature of Italy from 1440 to 1639, By This record of a shooting trip embodies the farther adventures of the Two 
JAMES DENNISTOUN of Dennistoun. A New Edition, by EDWARD | Dianas of Somaliland fame. Alaska is one of the fluest shooting grounds of 
HUTTON. With upwards of 100 Lilustrations, demy §8vo, 3 vols., | the world, and the expedition is coloured by a streak of romance running 
42s. net. through the pages. 

This, = ad authority upon the Dachy of Urbino. has long been out of 

rint. Mr. Hutton has left the text intact, but added a large number of 

Notes, Comments, and References. Besides these notes, the book acquires a j KASHMIR : Land of Streams and Solitudes 

new value on account of the great wealth of illustrations which it now | By P. PIRIE. With 25 Full-page Plates in Colour, and upwards of 100 











contains. - Tih . ip enmemn 4b 
—— other Illustrations by H. R. Piris. Crown éto, 216. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—*‘ Lovers of Italian history will give a warm welcome to : . nh > . . 
Dennistoun’s ‘Dukes of Urbino.’......The book is not only a history of a The fruit of three years’ wandering on the outposts of civilisation. Armed 


with special permits from Government, author and artist penetrated far into 


brilliant time, but an account of the arts and literature of ital ven in tl 
. , ” - Pee ne the wilds where the Englishinan seldom treads except on duty. 


most readable and agreeable way.” 


SOME WOMEN, LOVING OR LUCKLESS| AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS 


By TEODOR DE WYZEWA. Translated from the French by C. H. 





JEAFFRESON, M.A. With numerous [Iilustrations, demy 8vo An Appreciation. By C. LEWIS HIND. Illustrated with 47 Full-page 
7s. 6d. net. F . Reproductions from his most famous Works. With a Portrait by Kenyon 
Daily Telegraph.—** An interesting and most readable book.” Cox. Large 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 
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A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. By J. E. Sandys, Litt.D., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge 


Volume II—From the Revival of Learning to the End of the Eighteenth Century (in Italy, France, England and the 
Vols II & Tl Noni Ti—The Eighteenth Century in Germany, and the Nineteenth Century in Europe and the United States of America, 
Crown 8vo These volumes include a survey of the lives and works of the leading scholars from the fourteenth to the nineteenth Contary 
8s 6d net Each of the periods embraced opens with a chronological conspectus of the scholars of that period, giving the dates of their 
each births and deaths, and, in the last four centuries, grouping them under the nations to which they belong. The two volumes 
eontain sixty-two portraits and other illustrations. 


THE ROMAN LAW OF SLAVERY. The Condition of the Slave in Private Law 
from Augustus to Justinian. By W. W. Buckland, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius Collego, 
Cambridge 





In this book the author attempts to state, in systematic form, the characteristic part of the most characteristic intellectual 
product of Rome. There is scarcely a problem which can present itself, in any branch of the law, the solution of which may not 
Royal 8vo be affected by the fact that one of the parties to the transaction 1s a slave, and, outside the region of procedure, there are few 

18s net branches of the law in which the slave does not prominently appear. Yet, important as the subject is, for the light it might he 
expected to throw on legal conceptions, there does not exist, so far as the author kuows, any book which aims at Stating the 
principles of the Roman Law of slavery as a whole. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A Course of Lectures delivered 


by F. W. Maitland, LL.D. 
Demy Svo “In simplicity, lucidity, and directness of expression, these expositions of the true meaning of constitutional history have, 
12s 6d perhaps, never been surpassed.’’—Athenrum, 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH OFFICIAL HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. By Hubert Hall, 
F.S.A., of H.M. Public Record Office, Reader in Palaeography in the University of London 


“ A valuable compendium of learning and information for the student and record-worker on various aspects of the, Nationa} 
Archives. The history, classification, and analysis of archives and the bibliography of English official historical documents ara 
Royal 8vo discussed in Part L., with numerous appendices on existing repositories of records, on their chronology, on classification of State 
12s net papers, &c. Part II. is headed **The Diplomatic and Official Historical Documents,” aud deals with the various kinds of 
documents, charters, accounts, judicial proceedings, Royal surveys, &c.; while Part III, is devoted to ‘The Palaeography 

of Official Documents.’ "—Times. 


A FORMULA BOOK OF ENGLISH OFFICIAL HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 
Part I. DIPLOMATIC DOCUMENTS. Edited by Hubert Hall, F.S.A. 


The present work was originally planned as an Appendix to the Diplomatic “‘ Studies" which have been publishe1 by the Editor 

Royal 8vo asa separate work. It was suggested, however, that these Formulas might be worthy of publication in an expanded form, and 

Ss net the task of selecting and transcribing the documents required for this purpose was undertaken by a Seminar of the London 
School of Economics. 


AN AUSTRIAN DIPLOMATIST IN THE FIFTIES. By the Right Hon. Sir Ernest 


Satow, G.C.M.G. 
Sir Ernest Satow takes as his subject Hibner, the distinguishe1 Austrian diplomatist, who was attached to the Court of Paris 
Crown 8vo durivg the years from 1849 to 1859. Hiibner's period of residence there included three events of first-rate importance—the coup 
is 6d net d'état of December 2nd, 1851, and the proclamation of the Empire ; the Crimean War ; and the outbreak of the war for the liberation 
of Italy. 


THOMAS LINACRE. By William Osler, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine 


in the University of Oxford 


The Linacre Lecture for 1908, delivered at St. John’s College, Cambridge. The first chapter consists of an Introduction and 

Crova 8vo Life, the second and third deal with Linacre as M2 lical Hamanist and Grammarian respe tively, and the fourth and last is 

P ore devoted to the Linacre Foundations. The plates, of which there are eleven, include the portraits of Linacre at Windsor and 
s ne’ the British Museum. 


SAMUEL BUTLER. Characters and Passages from Note-books. Edited by A. R, 
Waller, M.A. (Cambridge English Classics) 


Crown 8vo The first portion of this volume is printed from Thyer's elition of The Genuine Remains in Verse and Prose of Mr. Samuel Butler. 
4s 6d net The rest of the volume (pp, 197-430) is now printed for the first time from the Butler MSS. in the British Museum. 


BLAISE PASCAL. THOUGHTS. Selected and Translated by Moritz Kaufmann, M.A. 
(Cambridge Devotional Series) 


Cloth, gilt top It was Pascal's intention to write an Apolozy for Christianity against Scapticism on similar lines to the Le ! 
‘ e loz ristianity against Scaptici si r lines t vetters of a 
is 6d net Provincial, and to this we owe the “ Thoughts,” a number of detached mem rant “ jotted down from time to time — peat I. 
White Clothextra,2snet for this work. The present edition follows the arrangement of that of M. Havet, as best adapted for an epitome of 
Lambskin, 2s 6d net devotional reading in the present day. — 


CONDITIONS OF LIFE IN THE SEA. A Short Account of Marine Biological 
Research. By James Johnstone, Fisheries Laboratory, University of Liverpool 


; La pr anc -_ —_ — give © Gant ecssant of the main results of modern quantitative marine biological investigations, 
Demy 8vo. with Chart - a A - ong ul 30 = rography and oceanography, of which there is at present no adequate summary in English. 
and 31 Illustrations wont of the book is somewhat elementary in treatment, the object being to supply an account of those facts of oceauo- 
9s net graphy which are not likely to be familiar to the reader who is not spec ially interested in marin 
Part IT deals with the methods and results of quantitative marine b 
ditions of life in the sea, 


i 1 e biological investigation. 
iologieal research; and Part III with the general con- 


THE MECHANICAL PRODUCTION OF COLD. By | THE ELEMENTARY THEORY OF DIRECT CURRENT 


J.A. Ewing, F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., formerly Professor of Mechanism DYNAMO- 
gg tr in the University of Cambridge, Director | Master, Royal Naval om ay A Eg 
n .A., Assistant- lege, Dartmot ; 
A reprint of “Howard” Lectures on the Mechanical ‘ an ee ee Cones, Seaceaen. 
Production of Cold, delivered before the Society of Acts in Theauthors of this little book believe that in the training 
1897, with additions and corrections which show the advances | of an Electrical Engineer there should be included a know: 
of the past eleven years and bring the accounts of machines ledge of the theory of the subject built up logically from 
Demy 8vo and processes into accord with the practice of the present Cc 8 first principles, each step being illustrated with the help of 
10s day. In expanding the book the original form of lectures Town EVO some piece of machinery or practical appliance of a general 
has been retained, as being appropriate to the intended 3s net and simple rather than an elaborate or necessarily up-to-date 
method of treatment. A general account of refrigeration is type. The present book does not cover much ground, but 
given, but it is on the thermodynamic aspect of the subject | the authors have attempted to present as logical a treatment 
that stress is specially laid. as is possible in so elementary a work. 2 
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